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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


School of Drama of The Art Institute of Chicago 


Maurice Gnesin, Head o 


ACTING @ 
Student Acting Company 


RADIO @ 


Mary Agnes Doyle, Ass't Head 


DIRECTING @ DESIGN 


Accredited: BFA and MFA Degrees 


For information address: Registrar, Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 





ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech—Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART... SPEECH... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 


Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America" 


Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, California 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


School of Dramatic Art 
Dramatic Production 
Speech, Speech Correction 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For information write 


Dean Earl C. Seigfred 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, 
production or playwriting leading to A.B. degree. 
Eight productions annually in the Carnegie Tech 
theatre. 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 
Acting and Production: Marry Morris, B. Iden Payne, 
Kai Haiberg-Jurgensen. 
Playwriting and History of Drama: 
Jurgensen. 
Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 
Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. 
Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 
Stage Movement and Eurythmics: 


Kai Haiberg- 


Genevieve Jones. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., A.M., and 
B.L.l. degrees and special professional courses. 
Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 








SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B.F.A., and M.A. degrees. 


For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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Undergraduate: 


Dramatics (acting), Advanced Drama- 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 


A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 








MEVBOTEA 


turgy (directing), Play Analysis, Stage and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation, Staging of Poetry, History of the Theatre, Stagecratt, 
Radio Speech, Interpretation, Shakespearean Reading, Voice 


Workshop. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, 
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and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate Xe 
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5, Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: iz 
= Related work: Cinematography, Art, Music, Journalism, Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director < 
% Literature, and general courses in the College of Letters, Arts and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York se 
eS and Sciences; teaching credentials. and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 3 
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of Modern Education 


We Present 


PROBLEM PLAYS OF BUSINESS. By 
Carl Webster Pierce. The five plays 
in this volume were especially written 
to teach men and women how to be 
more successful in dealing with peo- 
ple, in business, at meetings, in pro- 
fessional, domestic and 
social life—and to attain this end by 
bringing together the best experience 
and information on the subject and 
offering practical, usable ideas which 
could be applied at home and in 
business dealings, and especially in 
the field of selling. 


fraternal, 


Price, 60 Cents. 


MODERN LANGUAGE PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS. By Morris Brenman. The 
trend in modern language work lies 
increasingly in the direction of stress- 
ing the folk and cultural elements of 
a foreign civilization, rather than the 
participles, prepositions and syntac- 
tical intricacies of a foreign tongue. 
Dramatization breathes life into facts 
and can, therefore, pleasurably focus 
attention on the interesting aspects 
and unique cultural achievements of 
a far-off land. 


Price, 60 Cents. 


MODERN GUIDANCE PLAYS. By 
Samuel S. Richmond, Ed. M. Modern. 
Guidance Plays has been written for 
the purpose of achieving more definite 
guidance values for the assembly as 
well as a means of providing whole- 
some entertainment. ‘Teen age groups 
today demand modern plays dealing 
with modern, up-to-date problems. 
This collection of eight plays is de- 
signed for use in assembly, classroom, 
club or youth organization. Easy to 
produce and afford genuine entertain- 
ment and valuable, thought-provoking 
stimulation. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street Boston |1, Mass. 
—or— 
448 So. Hill Street. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Mention The High School Thespian 
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Euery Sound Effect 
You Need for 
Your Play 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


—Largest and Latest Selection 


—All New Recordings 
So Versatile Every Possible Effect 
Desired Obtainable 


—All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 
78 R. P. M. 
Recorded From Life on Film, then 
Waxed 

—No extraneous Noise 

—Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 


—Playable on Any Phonograph or 
Turntable 


—Completely Cross Indexed for Handy 
Reference 


—Immediate Service on Every Order 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO 
INC. 


Department NT 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalogue Today 








PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history. it is an obligation of schools 
and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production ofa play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 


VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 
6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT—vc:i» of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 7% 


LAND OF LIBER‘‘Y—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One “i iB Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
'6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


PI rag FIRST—<Cast of 6 males, 
‘fermales.. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIs get NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, ‘females. One settin Three 
acts. A $25. Books, 7 C. 


LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE WU. 8S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—<Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settin 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
‘2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mention The High School Thespian 














ME EDITOR'S PAGE 


| T is becoming increasingly clear 














that the post-war educational world 

will see many revisions in teach- 
ing methods. Outstanding among these 
changes will be the greater and more 
effective use of educational films and 
radio in all branches of instruction. 
The use of these media, as demon- 
strated by the training of men and 
women for the armed forces, will un- 
doubtedly carry over into the educa- 
tional process of peacetime. Forward- 
looking teachers, particularly speech 
and dramatics instructors and direc- 
tors, should miss no opportunity now 
to prepare themselves for these new 
qualifications which will be demanded 
of them within the next few seasons. 


* * * 


And speaking of radio in education, we 
direct attention to the splendid research 
work now being sponsored by the Federal 
Radio Education Committee of the United 
States Office of Education. Early this sea- 
son this Committee initiated a new type 
of program listing service for the conveni- 
ence of teachers and educators. A group 
of radio education specialists formulated 
the following criteria for program selec- 
tion and recommendation : 


1. Educational significance—or what the pro- 
gram said. The program should present infor- 
mation, concepts, and opinions that are impor- 
tant to the maintenance and development of the 
democratic way of life. The program is also 
educationally significant if it builds a favorable 
attitude toward, or gives an appreciation of, our 
cultural, social and ethical values. 


2. Radio program quality—or the way it was 
said. The program should be well written, well 
produced, simply presented, and in good taste 
both from the standpoint of content and of 
sponsorship. 


3. Instructional adaptability. The program 
should lend itself to use by teachers for class- 
room instruction, both as to length of program 
and the time at which it can be heard. Instruc- 
tional adaptability also considers organization 
of program content and its usefulness at differ- 
ent maturity levels. 


Current radio programs which, in the com- 
bined opinion of these specialists, meet the cri- 
teria listed above are as follows: Invitation to 
Learning, Weekly War jFournal, Reviewing 
Stand, Transatlantic Call, People to People, 
University of Chicago Roundtable, New York 





The original manuscript of the play, Best 
Foot Forward, was sold for $50,000.00 in 
war bonds at a war-bond rally in Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 7, by John Cecil Holm, 
the author, who was master of ceremonies 
at the rally. Mr. Holm is in considerable 
demand as a master of ceremonies for such 
purposes, and is invariably successful. Mr. 
Holm is not only author of the current hit, 
Best Foot Forward, which is being used so 
widely now by amateur groups throughout 
the country, but also of Three Men on a 
Horse, which played for two seasons on 
Broadway. 
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Four Daughters 


A comedy in three acts based on the First 
National motion picture of the same title 
released by Warner Brothers. From the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine story, “Sister 
Act” by Fannie Hurst. One set, 5M, 5W. 
A play laid in a typical American house- 
hold, depicting a conflict between home 
ties and romance, high-lighted with zest- 
ful humor. 


Grand Old Girl 


A sentimental comedy based on the RKO 
motion picture. One set, 11M, 10W and 
extras. A play that takes everyone back 
to the homey, heart-warming roots of 
American life. It centers in a small-town 
high school and has as its chief figure an 
unusual character, the middle-aged 
woman principal. The play evokes the 
kind of memories cherished by young 
and old. 


The Richest Girl in the World 


A comedy based on the RKO motion 
picture. One set, 5M, 5W and extras. 
A Cinderella story with reverse English 
concerning a princess of the plutocracy 
who changes into a humble working 
girl. Just the combination of romance 
and humor that amateurs enjoy, with 
colorful, unusual characters. 


Books for each play, 75c, Director’s Manuscripts. 
Descriptive play catalogue sent free on request. 


Longmans, Green and Company 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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Philharmonic Symphony, Army Hour, Lands of 
the Free, NBC Symphony, The American School 
of the Air, The Sea Hound, Science at Work, 
Cavalcade of America, Gateways to Music, 
Prelude to Victory, Report of the Nation, Pass- 
port for Adams, The Nation at War, New 
Horizons, Titles From Far and Near, This is Our 
Enemy, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
March of Time, Wings to Victory, This Living 
World, Meet Your Navy, Let’s Pretend, Little 
Blue Playhouse, Metropolitan Opera, People’s 
Platform, The Man Behind the Gun, and For 
This We Fight. 

If your dramatics club meetings are lacking 
in suitable materials for discussion, why not 
arrange to have the group listen to one of these 
programs at each meeting? It should not be 
difficult to make such arrangements, Meetings 
may even be held after school hours, in the 
evenings or over weekends, at the home of club 
members. Discussions may precede or follow 
each program. Even refreshments may be in- 
cluded to stimulate interest. And there should 
be no objections to having adults—parents, for 
exam ple—participate in these discussions. 

% % % 


We read with considerable satisfaction 
the booklet, The Teacher of English and 
the War Savings Program, prepared by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, with the cooperation of the Educa- 
tion Section, U. S. Treasury Department. 
Two units for high school English classes 
are included. Copies may be secured from 
the Education Section, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. 

This suggests to us the preparation of 
similar units for dramatics classes. We 
shall be happy to receive from dramatics 
directors materials of this nature now be- 
ing used in the classroom. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 








The Theatre in Wartime Britain 


The Third in a Series of Articles on the Theatre in Wartime 
Among the Allied Nations.- 


land presented certain marked 

differences from the theatre in the 
United States. It is true that an Amer- 
ican visitor to London or an English 
visitor to New York would have found 
fundamentally similar conditions in the 
two cities. Their audiences were not un- 
like, and neither London nor New York 
felt any surprise or sense of strangeness in 
seeing visiting companies of British or 
American actors presenting their trans- 
planted plays. 

Yet behind and beyond the similarities 
between the theatres and productions of 
Broadway and of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
many dissimilar conditions might have 
been discerned in the dramatic endeavor 
of the two countries. In the United 
States, the twenties and the thirties wit- 
nessed a marked development of the 
academic stage and of the associated 
“Little Theatres,” so that in 1939 hun- 
dreds of universities had their regular de- 
partments of drama and scores of cities, 
from the East to the West coasts, pos- 
sessed playhouses in which, under profes- 
sional or semi-professional direction, ama- 
teur players presented their seasons of 
comedies and tragedies. On the other 
hand, with one or two exceptions, the 
United States did not have anything to 
take the place of the old stock companies 
which, in the nineteenth century, provided 
dramatic fare for dozens of cities in the 
Union, so that professional endeavor in 
the theatre was for the most part confined 
to New York and to a limited number of 
touring companies. In England, depart- 
ments of drama in the universities were 
unknown as, for the most part, were also 
the “Little Theatres.” Against this, Eng- 
land could point to a widespread amateur 
dramatic movement and to the existence 
of several professional repertory play- 
houses in provincial cities—playhouses 
which did, to a certain extent, take the 
place of those stock companies which, in 
Britain as in America, had dispersed at 
the end of the last century. 

Perhaps, in surveying what have been 
the fortunes of the stage in England dur- 
ing the period from September, 1939, to 
the present, it may be best to concentrate 
attention on the three main fields of dra- 
matic endeavor mentioned above—the 
professional London productions, the 
repertory playhouse activities, and the 
amateur theatricals—which were thus 
operative immediately before the outbreak 
of war. 


B: ORE the war the theatre in Eng- 


Professional Productions 


JN London today about forty theatres 

offer their wares, but, as may be 
imagined, the players of the metropolis 
have passed through many vicissitudes. 
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Editor’s Note 


Although he prefers to remain anonymous, 
the author of this article is an internationally 
recognized authority on the British and 
American theatre. Many of the facts re- 
ported in this discussion are based upon 
observations made during his trip to Eng- 
land a few months ago. 











Theatres were officially closed in Septem- 
ber, 1939, due to the fear of air raids; 
reopened, they were again closed, by force 
of circumstances, when the German Luft- 


waffe unleashed its wrath on the city 
about a year ago. Sometimes no regular 
plays at all could be given ; sometimes only 
the redoubtable “Windmill” variety shows 
and such experiments as Donald Wolfit’s 
“potted” lunch-hour Shakespeare could be 
carried on. Now, however, these days 
appear to be passed and, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the London stage has once 
more regained the ground it lost during 
its time of trial. A certain change, how- 
ever, has come to the audiences. In the 
thirties “drawing-room comedies” and 
realistic domestic problem dramas were 
popular. For such plays the taste seems 
to have gone. What the public demands 
now is either straight entertainment or 
drama which arouses thought on deeper 
issues. Farces and musical comedies 
rightly and properly attract many persons 
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In Britain the same thing is happening in this war as has happened many times in the great 


wars of the past. 
immediate pre-war years. 


The theatre is producing a crop of plays much finer than anything seen in the 
This photograph, composed of various shots taken in London’s thea- 


treland, proves this argument. 
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John Turnbull as 
Cutler Walpole, 
Morland Graham 
as Sir Patrick 
Cullen, Austin 
Trevor as Bloom- 
field Conington, 
Frank Allenby as 
Sir Colenso 
Ridgeion, and 
Cyril Cusack as 
Louis Debedat, in 
H. M. Yennant, 
Ltd.’s revival of 
Shaw’s classic 
comedy, The Doc- 
tors Dilemma, 
4 now running at 
the Haymarket 
Theatre. 


(Photograph courtesy 

Richard Clowes, 

Globe Theatre, 
London.) 





to the theatre in these present days, but 
alongside of these, recent successes num- 
ber many productions in which the ex- 
citing of emotion and reflection, not 
laughter and glittering delight, are the 
goal of the dramatist and his actors. 


Amateur Theatricals 


T the opposite extreme from the pro- 

fessional London production is the 
amateur show, and here again a tale of 
vicissitudes has to be told. Naturally, 
with the changes and confusions in life 
introduced by the war, the activities of 
many of those several thousand groups 
which, in 1939, were affiliated with the 
British Drama League were interrupted 
or discontinued, but gradually, as men 
and women grew accustomed to the new 
forms of life into which they had been 
cast, the age-old desire for histrionic ex- 
pression has made itself felt. In small 
town community, in factory hostel, in 
military camp it has been found that men 
and women alike, although working long 
hours and confronted by an ever-present 
menace, have demanded and sought out 
means of relaxation through self-express- 
ion in theatrical terms. According to 
statistics prepared by the British Drama 
League, an organization originally 
founded in 1919 by Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth, the urge for amateur theatricals 
is increasing month by month and is likely 
to play an important part in whatever 
the future has in store for the English 
stage. This movement has been freely 
noted in many quarters and is being ofh- 
cially encouraged, particularly in camps 
and in those youth centres which have 
been set up to care for the young workers 
engaged in factory and other duties 
throughout the country. 


Repertory Playhouse 


"THE fate of the repertory playhouses 
has been varied. Typical, perhaps, 
is the story of the Birmingham Repertory 
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Theatre which, originally started by a 
group of enthusiastic amateurs in 1907, 
was converted in 1913 into a professional 
theatre and eventually won international 
renown, both by its interesting London 
productions (including the first perform- 
ance of the full length Back to Methuse- 
lah and of various Shakespearian plays in 
modern dress) and by the fact that its 
founder and director, Sir Barry Jackson, 
also founded and directed the Malvern 
Festival. For a time, German bombings 
forced it to discontinue its work, but that 
time was short. Although faced with 
severe problems of personnel (of one 
company it has been said that there was 
not a man actor in the cast between the 
ages of 17 and 70) and although its entire 
stock of costumes—a very rich one—was 
destroyed by fire, it has carried on, not 
merely content to revive former successes 
but continually seeking to expand its al- 
ready lengthy list of new productions. 
During the season 1939-40 the company 
presented sixteen plays in all, including 
Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset and Alas, 
Regardless, an original play by a Yale 
University student; although later activ- 
ities in 1940 and 1941 were perforce cut 
down, the Repertory showed its adapt- 
ability by organizing performances in 
Birmingham’s parks. These proved so 
popular that the year 1942 found 36,000 
persons attending these shows. In gen- 
eral, the coming of war seems to have 
aroused in the Birmingham public a new 
sense of what the Repertory Theatre has 
meant in their midst, and a fresh bond 
has been wrought between the civic au- 
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thorities and the authorities of the theatre 
itself. In dark days the Repertory suc- 
ceeded in providing a means of relaxation, 
which otherwise would have been lacking, 
for a tired and exhausted citizenry, and it 
is not surprising that it should now be 
looked on with new eyes. This is true 
elsewhere as well, with the result that, in 
addition to the number of such playhouses 
as were already in existence in 1939, vari- 
ous movements are now in process leading 
towards the establishment of further the- 
atres of this kind. There is reason, 
therefore, to believe that the days follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities may see a 
marked development in this direction. 


Wartime Activities 


HAVING thus surveyed the fortunes of 

these three theatrical areas—the 
London professional, the amateur and the 
provincial Repertory — one may ask 
whether any new elements have entered 
into the dramatic life of Britain. Con- 
sidering what has happened during the 
past four years, one would have no right 
to expect the appearance of any such ele- 
ments but, when the question is put, one 
realizes that the past four years have in- 
troduced something, entirely lacking in 
the thirties, which offers very real pos- 
sibilities for the future. In the past, de- 
spite the activities of the amateurs and 
despite, too, the work of the repertory 
playhouses, the theatre in Britain was 
concentrated almost entirely in London. 
Birmingham might have its Repertory, 
but there were hundreds of smaller cities 
and market towns the inhabitants of 
which were denied the opportunity of 
seeing theatrical performances. The stock 
companies had left their Theatres Royal 
and these Theatres Royal had lost their 
earlier significance. Wartime conditions, 
however, caused a regrouping of Britain’s 
population. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers, who had previously lived in Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, found them- 
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selves established in scores of factories set 
up in country districts or in the neighbor- 
hood of the smaller towns. It was recog- 
nized that these workers would need some 
kind of relaxation and gradually, par- 
ticularly since the time of the Battle of 
Britain, means have been found for bring- 
ing to them, and, incidentally, to almost 
every locality in the United Kingdom, 
performances of various kinds. In this 
work, E.N.S.A. (Entertainments National 
Service Association) and C.E.M.A. 
(Council For the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts) have been active. 
The latter has as its avowed purpose the 
furthering of the cultural values of the 
various arts, in particular the theatre, 
and by its sponsorship of touring com- 
panies playing notable dramas of the past, 
it has undoubtedly achieved a great deal 
towards awakening a general interest in 
the heritage of the theatre. Starting from 
small beginnings, it has now wrought itself 
into a firm organization, the latest success 
of which has been the taking over, as the 
first English Municipal Theatre, of the 
old eighteenth century Theatre Royal at 
Bristol. This playhouse, opened in 1766, 
was lately threatened with destruction and 
was saved for the nation by C.E.M.A.’s 
efforts. It reopened during the present 
year with a revival of Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

The success which C.E.M.A, has had 
in the encouragement of serious drama 
finds an interesting parallel in the experi- 
ence of E.N.S.A. Specifically founded to 
provide entertainment during wartime, 
the officers of this organization (which 
may be compared with U.S.O.) report 
that they have found an increasing public 
demand both for serious plays and for 
classical music. Once more, as on the 
London stage, there is a response for pure 
entertainment and, at the same time, a 
response for performances which excite 
the deeper emotions or provide stimulating 
discussion of general issues. A Lancashire 
worker has summed this up when he said 
he wanted either “a real good joke or 
summat wi’ a bit o’ meat to it.” 

All in all, looking over this scene, one 
must come to the conclusion that the Eng- 
lish stage has not only recovered from the 
blows which were showered upon it in 
1940 and 1941 but, through having 
proved its essential importance during 
that period of trial, has also won itself 
a new respect from the public as a whole. 


No Prompting! 
by MABEL E. CAMPBELL 


Formerly Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Marysville, 
Kansas, High School. 


exclamation uttered to high school 

students and coaches will stimu- 
late their mental reaction to a sudden— 
negativistic—it-can’t-be-done attitude. 

The fact that it can be done successfully 
will be most encouraging and helpful to 
thousands of high school actors and dra- 
matic coaches, 

Our approach to such a procedure is 
basically very important. 

First of all the director must devote 
time and thought to the selection of good, 
wholesome, worthwhile plays that will be 
fully enjoyed and appreciated by all mem- 
bers of the cast. 

Psychologically, we should try to ap- 
proach the real and intrinsic value derived 
by the actors from the “No Prompting” 
angle. The actors who are cast in the 
various roles in plays must be chosen very 
selectively and cautiously. Only those who 
show histrionic ability and general apti- 
tude and appreciation for dramatic work 
belong in the “No Prompting” production. 
In fact—shall we say—all must be hand- 
picked. 

Now that the right play has been chosen 
for the right cast and much emphasis and 
forethought have been given to proper 
casting, the next step is a careful analysis 
of the play. 

Too much enjoyment and benefit can 
not be derived from a thorough and com- 
plete reading review of the play. Here, 
may I say, lies one of the first important 
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steps to the final production without 
prompts. 

The director must be genuinely enthu- 
siastic about his selection, very encourag- 
ing, and must understand and visualize 
every role in the entire production. He 
should be able to read excerpts of the play, 
portraying character parts where neces- 
sary. When each student visualizes his 
part, much has been accomplished on the 
part of the director. During the first read- 
ing, a definite nucleus is being centered. 

The scripts are now handed out with 
the definite instruction to each student 
that there will not be any prompting after 
the first week—assuming, of course, that 
you will use three weeks for the complete 
production. 

A prompter sits in the wings every night 
for one week, then his “role” has been 
completed. 


Rehearsals are held each night for three 
and one-half hours. The point is to con- 
duct intensive rehearsals at each scheduled 
practice. What, no fun at play practice? 
Yes, the fun and enjoyment will come be- 
fore curtain call and after the act has been 
concluded. Too many directors waste val- 
uable practices by permitting a few to 
monopolize the stage for clown antics. 
Needless to say, those who are anticipating 
a finished production and are intent on 
making it so, will soon become discouraged 
and will lose interest if too much time is 
lost. One point in favor of short rehearsals 
—not much time can be lost! Practice 
must show marked progress. 


. Many benefits are derived from “No 
Prompting” instruction and _ direction; 
most important is that students are per- 
mitted to assume all responsibility of think- 
ing as well as acting. The challenge that 
one can be mentally alert, learn all lines 
consistently, and deliver without being 
fed lines, creates an invaluable situation 
for actors and directors. 


Why think for actors during carefully 
planned rehearsals? Intensive concentra- 
tion on cues, meanings of lines, words, et 
cetera, are all contributory factors to 
successful productions devoid of “No 
Prompts.” 

Directors, if you have not attempted 
such a procedure, you must stress the value 
derived, emphasize the actor-relationship 
contact to character response, and pro- 
duce your next three-act play entirely free 
from mental tension and physical exertion. 

“No play books open backstage during 
the entire final performance.” “Freedom 
from worry concerning lines.” “No promp- 
ter and no prompting during the entire per- 
formance.” “A dream,” you will say, “not 
a reality, an actuality!” For fourteen years 
over fifty plays have been directed by me 
using the “No Prompting” method. 


+ 








Constantin Stanislavski 


by BARNARD HEWITT 
Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEN Stanislavski died in 1938 it 
VA) was generally agreed that the 
Moscow Art Theatre, which had 
absorbed his energies for forty years, was 
the First Theatre of the World, and that 
his death had deprived the world of one 
of its greatest theatre directors. No pro- 
ducing group since the Meiningen* players 
has had such tremendous and far-reaching 
influence on the world of the theatre. No 
one man has had the particular effect upon 
acting. This influence was felt first in 
Europe, but since 1923 when the Moscow 
Art Theatre first toured the United States, 
the Stanislavski “system” has dominated 
the theory and practice of acting in this 
country. 


Theatrical Beginnings 


HERE .was little in the theatrical be- 
ginnings either of Stanislavski or of 
the Art Theatre to suggest that they might 
reach such heights. Stanislavski began in 
the theatre as an amateur. He was born 
in 1863 into a well-to-do merchant class 
family which happened to have a passion 
for amateur theatricals. From the time 
he was two or three years old he appeared 
in amateur performarices in the private 
theatre on his family’s country estate. 
When Stanislavski was fourteen the family 
gave its name to an amateur group still 
performing at home. He taught for a time 
at the Russian Musical Society and Con- 
servatory in Moscow, but in 1887 threw 
up his job to study acting in Paris at the 
Conservatoire. However, he was disap- 
pointed in the conventional teaching there 
and returned to Moscow to direct a more 
ambitious amateur producing group called 
the Society of Art and Literature. Here 
he gained the experience which prepared 
him for the momentous meeting with 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenkog, which led to 
the founding of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, less well 
known than his partner, Stanislavski, was 
equally responsible for the success of the 
Art Theatre. Of noble birth, he had al- 
ready distinguished himself as a_play- 
wright, director, and instructor in dra- 
matic Art at the Moscow Philharmonic 
School. Like Stanislavski he had been 
impressed by the carefully detailed staging 
of the Meiningen players and especially 
by the perfection of their ensemble acting. 
He was familiar with the work of the So- 
ciety of Art and Literature, and Stanis- 
lavski was familiar with his work at the 
Moscow Philharmonic School. 
In the spring of 1897 Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko invited Stanislavski to a restaurant 
© See article, “‘Duke George II of Saxe-Meiningen,”’ 


bv Barnard Hewitt, in the October issue, 1943, of THe 
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This is the fourth in a series of seven arti- 
cles by Prof. Hewitt on great men who have 
made the modern theatre. These articles are 
addressed to high school students.—Editor. 





called the Slavac Bazaar, for a conference 
which was to become a landmark in the 
history of the theatre. They met to con- 
sider plans for founding a new theatre 
under their joint direction, with a com- 
pany made up of students from the Phil- 
harmonic School, members of the Society 
of Art and Literature, and certain selected 
professional actors. For more than fifteen 
hours the two men hammered out agree- 
ments on ideals, responsibility, personnel, 
and financing. The aim of every worker 
in this new theatre was to be truth to the 
playwright’s purpose. Every actor in the 
group must be an artist: “There are no 
small parts, there are only small actors.” 
To become an artist, “one must love art, 
not oneself in art.” “Lateness, laziness, 
caprice, hysterics, bad character, ignorance 
of the role” would not be tolerated. If 
such demands were to be made on the 
actor, the actor’s welfare must be provided 
for: he must have adequate, well heated, 
well ventilated quarters for dressing, re- 
hearsal, and recreation. He must be 
treated like a human being. From the 
very first the Art Theatre was centered in 
the actor. 


Organization 


T WAS agreed that in matters of litera- 
ture, of plays,.of organization, and of 
administration Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
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should have first place, while the veto 
power in matters of acting, directing and 
production should fall to Stanislavski. The 
selection of the actors was painstaking. 
Only if both the directors were convinced 
that an actor was not only talented, but 
sincerely and unselfishly devoted to his 
art, was he invited to become a member. 

It was agreed that the company should 
be paid regular salaries, but that all profits 
should be divided among the entire per- 
sonnel, so that the theatre would be essen- 
tially‘a cooperative enterprise. The money 
necessary to launch the theatre, about 
$12,000, was to be raised by selling shares 
to a few members of the Society of Art 
and Literature and to a few directors of 
the Philharmonic Society. 

Agreement was reached on all impor- 
tant matters in that first meeting, but 
progress was slow. Because Stanislavski 
was director and chairman of a manu- 
facturing and trading company, positions 
he held almost up to the 1917 Revolution, 
he could devote only part of his time to 
the formation of the Theatre. However 
the summer of 1898 found the initial Mos- 
cow Art Theatre company rehearsing in a 
barn at Pushkino, about ten miles outside 
Moscow. Returning to the city in the fall, 
the company found, not the ideal quarters 
Stanislavski and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
had hoped for, but a cramped vaudeville 
theatre attached to a beer garden. The 
Hermitage Theatre, first home of the Mos- 
cow Art, “was in a terrible state, dirty, 
dusty, ill-constructed, unheated, with the 
smell of beer and some sort of acid that 
had remained from the summer uses of the 
building.” Most of the original $12,000 
was exhausted or the company would not 
have taken this theatre at all, so with la- 
bor and ingenuity they pitched in to make 
the place clean and decent. 


Achievements 


N October 14, the Art Theatre gave 
its first performance, Tolstoi’s Tzar 
Fyodor. This was followed by The Mer- 
chant of Venice, The Mistress of the Inn, 
Greta’s Joy, and finally by the play which 
brought.the Theatre its first fame, Chek- 
hov’s The Sea-Gull. The Art Theatre was 
launched on a career which has persisted 
unbroken with many triumphs through 
wars and revolutions to this very day. 
The founding of the Moscow Art The- 
atre was itself in the nature of a revolution. 
The Theatre was in rebellion against 
theatricality, pathos, and declamation in 
acting, against slip-shod methods of pro- 
duction, against conventional scenery and 
costuming, against the star system, against 
the trivial repertoire of the professional 
theatre. It made innovations all down the 
line from the most important to the most 
trivial: ushers were put in a special uni- 
form; the front curtain was a drape draw 
curtain instead of a painted drop; the 
orchestra was banished except when the 
play required incidental music. Most im- 
portant of all, wrote Stanislavski, “all the 
other theatres practiced conventionalized 
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Scene from The Three Sisters, a production of the Mos:ow Art Theatre. 
(Photograph from a Russian book—about 1918.) 





Directed by Constantin Stanislavski. 





theatrical truth, and we wanted another, 
a real, artistic, scenic truth.” 

In its first season the Moscow Art The- 
atre laid down the lines of its greatest 
achievement: it gave Chekhov a success 
in the theatre. For although the Moscow 
Art Theatre has produced many other 
kinds of plays—it has made notable pro- 
ductions of Russian historical plays like 
Tsar Fyodor and Ivan the Terrible, of 
Shakespeare, among them the famous pro- 
duction of Hamlet with settings by Gor- 
don Craig, of fantastic plays such as Mae- 
terlinck’s The Bluebird, Ibsen’s Brand, 
and Andreyev’s The Life of Man, and 
under the Soviet contemporary propa- 
ganda plays like The Armored Train— 
opinions differ regarding the Theatre’s 
accomplishments in those fields. Regard- 
ing its accomplishment in the plays of 
Chekov, Gorki, Gogol, and Turgeniev 
there can be no disagreement. In bringing 
life to Chekov’s The Seagull that first 
season the Theatre took its first steps 
toward developing the style of production 
and especially of acting which has been 
perhaps its greatest artistic achievement. 

The production of The Sea-Gull did not 
come about easily. It had failed before 
to win popular approval in a professional 
production at the Alexandrinsky Theatre 
in St. Petersburg, Moreover, the Art 
Theatre actors found the play dull and 
monotonous. Stanislavski himself, found 
it dull and monotonous. But Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko believed in it. He argued, 
explained, and exhorted, and the play 
went on, although Stanislavski, who di- 
rected it and acted Trigorin, still did not 
understand the play’s essence. So Chek- 
hov was encouraged to write more plays 
and the Art Theatre became above all 
else the Theatre of naturalism. 

In this play, and in others of the same 
kind, the company startled Moscow by 
the naturalness of the actors’ speech and 
movement. All was centered on the stage. 
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Actors played often with their backs to 
the audience. They seemed not like actors 
but like real people on whose lives the 
audience was allowed to eavesdrop. The 
treatment of the proscenium arch as a 
transparent fourth wall to the stage setting 
was carried to an extreme: furniture 
and sometimes scenery was set downstage 
between the actors and the audience. All 
this, however, was the outside only, and 
much of this outside the Art Theatre 
eventually discarded. What really mat- 
tered was that the actors sought for, “in- 
ner truth, for the truth of the inner feeling 
and experience.” It was in their expres- 
sion of the inner truth of feeling and ex- 
perience as it is shadowed forth in natural- 
istic plays that the Art Theatre attained 
perfection. 


When the Moscow Art Theatre began, 
Stanislavski was under the influence of 
the Meiningen Players and their system 
of the all-powerful director, but his own 
focus was always on the actor, and in 
time the cooperative nature of the theatre 
in financial matters expanded to include 
artistic matters too. Production at the 
Moscow Art Theatre became a collabora- 
tion of artists. Only a year before he died, 
Stanislavski was writing in the Moscow 
Daily News attacking the system which 
makes the actor a slave of the director: 
“The aim should be that each actor shall 
be master of his own performance. Let 
each bring His Own work, produced 
in His Own laboratory. Let the regisseur 
(director) create from these independent 
achievements the harmonious ensemble of 
the performance.” Stanislavski saw noth- 
ing in this to reduce the importance of 
the director: “the better the actor, the 
more important and the more subtle are 
the duties of the director.” Clearly this 
was true in the Moscow Art Theatre for 
it raised to new perfection the acting of 
the ensemble. The performance of the 
Art Theatre ensemble thrilled like the 


performance of a single actor of genius. 

It was said by some that the Meiningen 
players developed ensemble acting to cover 
a lack of great individual acting talent. 
No such charge could be levelled against 
the Art Theatre. Stanislavski was himself 
a splendid actor and in the original group 
several equalled or surpassed him. More- 
over, the company continued to develop 
new talent year after year. It was equally 
productive of directing and producing 
talent; Meyerhold and Vahktangov worked 
first with Stanislavski. Some of the Art 
Theatre alumni have become well known 
as producers, actors, and teachers in this 
country: Richard Boleslavski, Leo Bulga- 
kov, Michael Chekhov, Maria Ouspen- 
skaya. 


Theatre Contributions 
TANISLAVSKYS contribution to the- 
atre theory lies in the field of acting, 
the so-called Stanislavski “system.” This 
was first suggested in his autobiography, 
My Life In Art, and then more fully pre- 
sented in his book, The Actor Prepares. 
Briefly, it is a method for systematically 
developing an inner technique for the 
actor. It takes for granted that an outer 
technique—a trained voice and body— 
has already been acquired, and concen- 
trates on the development of the senses 
and of certain mental processes essential 
to acting. The actor must develop by 
specific exercises his sensitiveness to sight, 
sound, touch, taste, and smell. Not only 
must he learn to experience them acutely 
but he must also gain the ability to recall 
them vividly, because sensory experience 
is the key to emotional recall. It is only 
by conjuring up out of his own experience 
motions similar to those required by his 
role, that the actor can attain the inner 
truth of the role. He must exercise his 
imagination too by constant practice in 
order that he may transpose readily his 
own experience into terms of his role. 
(Continued on next page) 











Stage set and players for the production of Ring Around Elizabeth at the William Penn Senior High School (Troupe 520), York, Pa. 
Directed by Leon C. Miller. 


Speaking of Dramatics 


by LEON C. MILLER 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 


F ALL the arts, acting, although enjoyed, 
participated in, and discussed by a large 
number of people, is the least understood by 
the general public. 
~ 


* * 


EW people realize the amount of energy ex- 
pended, the time spent, the money involved, 
the risks run, and the nervous strain endured 
in order that an audience may experience an 
enjoyable play production. 
- + 


NOT every person is qualified to direct a 
play; not every individual is an actor. 
* * O 


HE teacher who is asked to assume 
the responsibility of directing a play 
must first take careful stock of him- 

self to see if he has the necessary qualifi- 
cations. A director, first of all, must be 
an excellent organizer. He must appoint 
a number of committees, such as costume, 
properties, ticket, publicity, and possibly 
music. Although each committee has its 
own chairman, in reality the director is 
the head of each one. He must know 
the kinds of costumes, even in a modern 
play, which will add to the purpose of 





Two other abilities are essential to the 
actor and much stressed in Stanislavski’s 
writing. The first of these is the ability to 
relax his body, or any part or parts of it, 
at will. Without this ability his body can- 
not respond to the inner experience no 
matter how vividly the actor may feel it. 
The second ability is concentration. With- 
out this ability developed to a high degree 
the actor can do nothing: he cannot ex- 
perience acutely, he cannot recall vividly, 
he cannot focus all his faculties on the 
play. The aim of the system is to provide 
the actor with a fool-proof technique for 
gaining “the inner truth of feeling and 
experience” and to free his body so that 
it can give outward expression to that in- 
ner truth. 
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the drama. He must be sure that the 
background, the furniture, even the win- 
dow drapes and hand-props, give his pro- 
duction color and smoothness of action. 
He will find it necessary to check on 
ticket sales—to give that added push if 
the sales are lagging. Quite frequently he 
must write articles for the local papers 
to keep his play constantly before the 
public. And if there is music, he will 
spend hours with the director of the or- 
chestra discussing the kind of music he 
wants and sometimes the way it is to be 
played. 

The selection of the play will give him 
many hours of anguish. Will the play 
appeal to the type of audience he will 
have to entertain? Can he meet all finan- 
cial obligations involved in producing this 
play? Does he have a cast capable of 
presenting the play? Should it be a farce, 
a comedy, or drama? 

* * % 

T is the job of every director to see in 

the individuals who try out for any 
play, inherent characteristics which prob- 
ably even the person concerned doesn’t 
know exist. Quite frequently I have been 
criticized after I selected certain indi- 
viduals, yet I feel that after the night of 
the performance even my critics were 
pleasantly surprised. Probably the hardest 
job of all is the consoling of that person 
who, with tears in his eyes, wants to know 
why he did not get a part. 

* » * 

CAN the dramatics program be im- 

proved? Let me cite the case of dra- 
matics in our own William Penn Senior 
High School. For the past several years 
dramatics has been officially recognized 
by our School Board. Several years ago 
the Board appointed a Director of Dra- 


matics. The Board contributes its share of 
money toward our commencement dram- 
atizations. Approximately 25,000 people 
see the dramatic activities of our high 
school each year. Nearly $4000 a year is 
spent in dramatic activities with a profit 
of usually around $1000. Dramatics in 
our school has always been self-support- 
ing. Our school has now over $1000 worth 
of equipment, including furniture, lights, 
sound records, and decorative properties. 
There are very few schools throughout 
the United States who present as many 
plays as our school does each year. Eight 
major dramatic presentations plus twelve 
one-act plays are done by the dramatics 
department. 

Ten years ago our school presented 
several plays a year, directed by members 
of the faculty appointed by the principal. 
There was no centralized head, no dra- 
matics department, no dramatics society, 
no vitalized commencements. What we 
have accomplished can be accomplished 
by any other director or teacher who loves 
dramatics. With a determination to suc- 
ceed, to fight, to beg, any teacher can 
build a dramatics program! 

* x * 


W HAT other activity better develops 


poise, pronunciation, enunciation, 
self-confidence, the spirit of cooperation, 
and the appreciation of a job well done 
than does dramatics? If more people 
could see groups of students sacrificing 
their noon hours, practicing voluntarily 
and without faculty supervision, for a one- 
act play to be presented some night sever- 
al weeks away, the value of dramatics 
would be more widely recognized. 
* * *% 
ET your audience know the number 
of hours, days, and weeks spent in 
preparing your play productions for them. 
Let them know that the young people on 
the stage, those behind the stage, the 
faculty members who assisted, and the di- 
rector, give their all for the success of the 
show, because they love dramatics! 
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Radio Drama 


The Fourth in a Series of Articles on Radio Appreciation for 
High School Students 


by ALICE P. STERNER 


Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, and Author of “A Course of 
Study in Radio Appreciation.” 


qualities, yet retaining those indis- 

pensable characteristics of all dra- 
matic forms. Perhaps its most outstanding 
difference is the elimination of time and 
space, as one scene flashes to another, pro- 
viding through sound the same montage 
effects experienced through the eye on the 
screen. The radio audience must use its 
imagination more than the theatre audi- 
ence, for we depend on only one sense to 
communicate the ideas to us; hence the 
experience can often be more intense. The 
dialogue, narration and sound effects have 
to carry an enormous burden which is 
otherwise revealed on the stage and in the 
movies by the movement and physical ap- 
pearance of the actors, by the stage sets, 
color, and costumes. Radio is really static 
and one-dimensional. Action is the result 
of illusion created by the writer through 
the actors. 

Radio drama is compressed into a short 
time, so the dialogue must be terse, the 
action compact, the movement swift. The 
main characters are necessarily few, the 
scenes limited, and the writer must select 
skillfully the minimum of essential details. 
Such demands made by a medium can be 
realized only by great writers and actors. 
Naturally, much of the product is, there- 
fore, imperfect ; but radio drama is young 
and its possibilities are arresting. 

Transitions are of vital importance. 
They may be achieved: (1) atmospheri- 
cally by music, (2) expositionally by an- 
nouncer’s narration, (3) acoustically by 
sound effects, (4) dramatically by voice- 
fades, (5) directly by cued pauses (dead- 
air). They usually occur in combinations. 
Primary sound effects form a real part in 
plot development, like the ticking of a 
clock or a pistol shot; secondary effects 
create atmosphere, like the washing of 
ocean waves on the shore or the noises of 
a city street. 

Radio actors at their best are very skill- 
ful. It is unfortunate that they remain 
anonymous for the most part. Unless they 
have achieved fame on the stage or in the 
movies, their names are seldom mentioned 
on the air, yet they are an essential part in 
the interpretation of the drama and their 
voices have made them real persons to 
many people. Like all dramatic forms, the 
ideas are not communicated directly to 
us, but through the people who interpret 
what the author means. This artistic in- 
terpretation is a great art, and the radio 
makes exceptional demands upon the 
artist. 


R ei drama is unique in certain 


Types of Radio Drama 
AYTIME serials, or “soap operas” as 


they are sometimes called, are those 
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fifteen-minute dramatic sketches heard 
five days a week and directed especially 
to women. There you find suffering, heart- 
throbs, and romance, at least once every 
five minutes. The Friday episode must 
conclude with an exciting incident so that 
the listeners will be eagerly waiting Mon- 
day morning to see what happens. The 
theme is a modern problem universal in 
its appeal to women: a mother whose 
daughter marries into a different class of 
society, a widow who remarries and has 
to divide her time between the children of 
her first marriage and her second husband. 
Some are wholesome, sentimental, yet 
human. Others are impossible—getting the 
heroine into an apparently insoluable sit- 
uation, and then extricating her by a 
miracle. 


Crime and mystery thrillers are directed 
more specifically to the masculine audi- 
ence, although many girls and women are 
among their enthusiastic fans. The radio 
does this type particularly well, for sus- 
pense is suggested far more vividly by the 
ear alone. A shriek can be utterly shatter- 
ing, when you can’t see what caused it or 
what is about to follow, but have to wait 


breathlessly for the ensuing action to be 
revealed by dialogue or narration. Some- 
times the life of the criminal is presented 
so attractively that his sudden punishment 
at the end leaves little impression. 

By far the most popular of all dramas 
are the half-hour presentations like the 
“Lux Radio Theatre,” where a current 
movie or play is offered with famous stars 
in the leading roles. The family serials are 
fascinating to many. The Aldriches, Bar- 
bours, and Parkers have become typically 
American entertainment. Comedies like 
“The Easy Aces” and “Amos ’n’ Andy,” 
with their deft humorous touches and 
clever character portrayal, have lasted 
longer than programs that seemed to at- 
tain more popularity at times. It will be 
interesting to see how they prosper in their 
new half-hour forms. 

Our nation has been able to live vicari- 
ously with its soldiers through their trage- 
dies and comedies in an intense way never 
available to a people before. Dramatic 
sketches based upon soldiers’ experiences 
are provided by almost every branch of 
the service. ““The Man Behind the Gun” 
was one of the first to make such presenta- 
tions realistic yet human. News is also 
dramatized vividly in the “March of 
Time.” 


Radio Comedians 


HE most popular of all radio pro- 
grams, and perhaps the type which 
displays most artistry in its. presentation 
and script, are the skits of the radio come- 
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Two popular radio comedians are Bob Hope and Bing Crosby shown in this photograph as they 
appeared in a recent coast-to-coast broadcast. (Courtesy Ne B. C.) 
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dians. This does not mean that all are 
equally good nor that the best comedians 
always produce the same high caliber of 
performance, You still have many pitiful 
exhibitions of shouted execrations and 
verbal slap-stick, often atrocious puns, and 
frequently eutworn jokes and situations of 
doubtful taste. Humor is a fragile and 
precious instrument, achieving high artis- 
try, and also lending itself to a depraved 
exhibitionism that is depressingly tedious. 


What makes a good skit? First of all, 
perhaps the personality of the comedian is 
the prime factor, and that is difficult to 
define. Comedy of character is much more 
difficult to achieve than comedy through 
situation, although the latter is necessarily 
a contributing factor. Jack Benny, with 
his brash, boastful, imperturbable charac- 
ter, has developed it through numberless 
situations evoking such qualities. We all 
have enough of these foibles in us to recog- 
nize their clever caricature. Bob Hope 
plays more upon the gag, a brief joke not 
dependent upon the context, but contain- 
ing an incongruity that takes the listener 
by surprise and makes him gasp. When he 
and Colona bandy them back and forth, 
the timing and diction are perfect. Hope 
and Benny have made themselves the 
stooges in that they are the butt of most of 
the jokes, a more recent development than 
the old vaudeville device of the leading 
comedian’s having the ridicule heaped 
upon his helper. 


Comedy lends itself more to the spoken 
than the written word. The very intona- 
tion of the voice, a drawl, a stutter, the 
inflection given to an otherwise serious ex- 
pression, make it uproariously funny. 
American humor almost always has that 
delightful quality of exaggeration. We all 
like tall stories, and the consummate liar 
amuses us immensely. Silly mannerisms 
are very helpful. Red Skelton’s “I dood 
it,” coming as a climax of his little-boy 
antics, is something we all wait expectantly 
for, our knowledge of what he will say 
enhancing rather than diminishing our 
enjoyment. 
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Mary E. Brodbeck, Sponsor 
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Agnes Stelter, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 389, Christmas High School, Independence, Mo...............++++-- 25.00 
Nanable Cassell, Sponsor 

Thalian Club-Thespian Troupe 81, Alamogordo, New Mex., High School............... 10.00 
Edith L. Welsheimer, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High School.............+.esseeeeseeeeeees 2.60 
Mrs. Marie Thost Pierce, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 210, Topeka, Kansas, High School.................eeseeeweceeeeeeees 100.00 


Gertrude S. Wheeler, Sponsor 


Laurys Norton, Sponsor 


Thelma Haverty, Sponsor 
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Thespian Troupe 175, State College, Pa., High School.............sseeseeseeeeeseeree 8.00 
Janette M. Burns, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 503, John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa..............+---+-++-+- 25.00 
Permelia Rose Emanuel, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 240, Lubbock, Texas, High School................-+-eeseeeeeeeeee. 3 00 
Marie Gabriel, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 535, Carver High School, Winston-Salem, N. C...............+-+++. 5.00 
Mrs. G. H. Fitch, Sponsor 

Total contributions as of January 1, 1944...........ceec eee c eee eee cee eeeceecees $482.38 














Fibber McGee and Molly handle the 
humorous situation so deftly and gently 
that we have another typical American 
quality, that light satire reminiscent of 
Irving. Their recent ironic presentations 
of poor American morale in its manifold 
misconceptions have been real fun as well 
as excellent contributions to the war effort. 

The pun, based entirely on two common 
meanings for the same word, despised by 
so many as the lowest form of wit, comes 
to its own in radio. Most people who ma- 
lign it forget how often Shakespeare used 
it. It is so dependent upon current lan- 
guage usage that it is often deadly to read 
in print. On the air we are at first uncer- 
tain as to which meaning is desirable; 
then the context gives us our clue, and 
we laugh with intellectual snobbery at the 
stooge who misunderstands it. Another 
use of language distortion which intrigues 
us is “malapropism,” where the speaker, 
trying to impress us with his erudition, 
uses the wrong word unknowingly. This 
word must be near enough to the right 
word in sound but sufficiently contrasted 


in meaning, to reveal to us what he should 
have said. Ed in “Duffy’s Tavern” and 
also Miss Duffy at times are adept in this 
mirthful art. 

Here are some types of humor, most of 
which are found in every good comedian’s 
repertoire. See whether you can find ex- 
amples of each as you listen to your 
favorite program. 


(1) Satire holds vice, folly or incapacity up to 
ridicule. 

(2) Caricature exaggerates those character- 
istics that are most ridiculous. 

(3) The pun is a play upon words, confusing 
one meaning of a word with another. 

(4) Irony signifies the opposite of that which 
you would naturally express, ridiculing 
under the cover of praise or compliment, 
maybe mild or bitter. 

(5) Banter is much lighter, touching upon 
some fault or weakness in a way half to 
annoy and half to please. 

(6) Derision is scornful laughter, niaking the 
object utterly despicable. 

(7) Malapropism is the unwitting use of the 
wrong word, which is near enough in 
sound to the right one, but far away in 


meaning. 
(8) Raillery is rather sharp ridicule, but is 
usually good-humored and well meant. 
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Hands, Not Hams 


by FRANCES M. BAILEY 
Department of Speech Arts, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


GREAT deal has been written 
A about characterization, and it 
seems to me that every part of the 
body has been duly emphasized except the 
hands. Hands are next in importance to 
eyes when it comes to agents of self-expres- 
sion. Helen Hayes has fingers that are 
definitely a part of the magic in her per- 
formances. Leslie Howard’s hands played 
an interesting and important detail of 
every scene he played. Katharine Cornell 
has an unusual pair of hands. One may 
quite correctly read her character in them. 
Osgood Perkins kept his audience accu- 
rately informed as to the emotions and re- 
actions that vitalized the dialogue because 
of the uncanny lucidity and finesse with 
which he used his hands. They told a 
complete story of varying moods. If such 
artists feel the necessity for expression 
through the intelligent use of the hands, 
how much more should the young thespian 
turn his attention to training these ready 
agents to respond to his innermost feeling. 
Many an aspiring young actor finds him- 
self enveloped in a sea of stage fright which 
persistently and consistently freezes up the 
most expressive muscles of his body. In 
his struggle for freedom, he waves his arms 
in a meaningless motion which indicates 
beyond a doubt that it did not spring from 
any great depth. Directed and purpose- 
ful use of the hands from the outset is an 
excellent tool to relieve fright and increase 
sincerity. I do not want to make ham 
actors but my experience has been that 
they have been made, because insufficient 
attention had been focused on the use of 
the hands as a medium of expression. Per- 
haps the suggestions which follow may 
help some potential actor to a fuller under- 
standing of how to express sincerely his 
most subtle feelings. 


First I shall speak about pantomime as 
a background for purposeful expression, 
for it cannot be over-estimated. Original 
stories told through the expressiveness of 
the body, especially the hands, will de- 
velop in the individual a suppleness and 
depth of interpretation which had never 
been realized. I have found pantomimes 
to be of inestimable value. In the indi- 
vidual’s struggle to express himself, the 
pangs of stage fright often leave. Use sim- 
ple stories full of feeling, such as a court 
scene, a visit to the principal’s office, an 
explanation to Dad as to just how the ac- 
cident happened — these and others like 
them, when studied, will reveal more than 
just mere motion. If your school has a 
movie camera, take a few feet of good 
pantomime and note what it expresses. 
When studied, it can be of real value in 
indicating character, especially as read in 


the hands. 


Many students feel the urge to express 
but there is definitely an awkwardness in 
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every lift of the arm and curve of the 
fingers. Let the forearm lead, and move 
the arm from the shoulder, not from the 
elbow. Practice this daily if you would 
become graceful in a masculine or a femi- 
nine way. Do not look at the hands, for 
they merely supplement the inner feeling 
and anything that draws attention away 
from the thought is distracting. 

I have often noticed that girls especially 
have a tendency to let the fingers curl in 
a weak and almost moron-like expression. 
This weak movement is simply because the 
hands are doing one thing and the rest of 
the body another. MHalf-curved fingers 
often indicate a weak character when seen 
in daily life. Imagine Portia in her court 
scene trying to convince a jury of peers 
and not using her hands to the best ad- 
vantage. Or think of Shylock with his 
hands locked behind him. Try this scene 
and note the many opportunities for using 
the hands in revealing character and 
thought. They are plentiful. Perhaps you 
prefer Macbeth. If so, learn the first and 
second scenes of Act II and work out the 
various ways in which both Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth might have expressed such 
a depth of emotion. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for dialogue and emotional content 
to be so interwoven that neither one could 
alone give full expression. These Shakes- 
pearean scenes are excellent non-royalty 
vehicles for use in your dramatic clubs for 
learning how to act and also to provide 
entertainment. Use them often. In Fulius 
Caesar we have some exceptional oppor- 
tunities to express with the hands. Antony’s 
oration “Friends, Romans, countrymen” 
(Act III, Scene 2) gives openings for 
many varied emotional hand positions. 
Note how the palm supine is so all-inclu- 
sive of the crowd, the inside of the palm 
expresses love and the outside of the hand 
the physical strength. 

We can well afford to borrow from the 
old school of acting one or two of the hand 
charts which, if studied, should serve as 


exercises from which to develop the in- 
dividual’s technique. However, they should 
not be considered as ends in themselves. 
When the hands are clenched in a tight 
fist it portrays struggle and control, hands 
at the side show calm possession, hands in 
a claw suggest agony, hands at the side 
with fingers curved and palms outward 
denote imbecility, hands hanging naturally 
at the side of the body show serenity, the 
inside of the palm suggests tenderness, 
hands in a claw-like position and brought 
down very quickly from the upper part of 
the body to below the waistline show ex- 
asperation, holding the hands with palms 
out and about breast high expresses sur- 
prise, and bringing the hands in front of 
the face, making sure to have the fingers 
well spread and the palms facing out, is 
often used to express terror. Of course the 
rest of the body must respond accordingly 
in all of these positions. 

Then, too, there is another chart which 
shows intention or attention of thought 
which, when studied, reveals many possi- 
bilities for using the hands. Try these and 
see what you would do if you were at- 
tempting to express these ideas: 


The hand defines—it indicates; 
The hand affiirms—it denies; 
The hand moulds—it detects. 
The hand accepts—it rejects; 
The hand supports—it protects ; 
The hand conceals—it reveals; 
The hand acquires—it inquires; 
The hand holds—it surrenders; 
The hand assails—it caresses. 


We may train the body in responsive- 
ness, train the voice in clearness and qual- 
ity, and work for facial expression that 
carries out the dialogue, but unless the 
hands are saying the same thing as the 
rest of the body there is a lack of unity 
and reality in the characterization. We 
must never attempt to express an idea 
only from the waist up. Freshness and 
naiveness will keep one out of the imita- 
tive rut and stave off a fixed response to 
each of the outstanding emotions. Again 
I say, practice the various responses with 
no thought as to fixed position but rather 
as to how much can be told. We have 
hands to use, so let us train ourselves in 
the proper and most artistic, yet natural, 
ways in which they may serve us. 








Scene from the production of Have Patients, Penelope, at the Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, Academy 
(Thespian Troupe 530), with Sister Carita as director. 
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Fires at Valley Forge" 


An Historical Drama 


by BARRETT H. CLARK 


One of the prize-winning America in Action plays 


CHARACTERS 

The Speaker. 

O’Malley, a corporal. 

Ephraim Coates, a farmer’s son. 

Joseph Jones, a farmer’s son. 

William Evans, a bootmaker’s son. 

Ben Holden, apprenticed to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the printer. 

Major Monroe, Aide to Washington. 

George Washington, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army. 


Scene: An outpost in the woods near Valley 
Forge. 


Time: Early evening. Winter, 1778-79. 


No scenery is used, no costumes and only a 
few simple properties.| The curtain is not 
raised nor lowered. Except for the Corporal, 
who wears a rag round his head and rags on. 
his feet, the players appear in their ordinary 
clothes. Utter simplicity is the keynote of the 
play—in staging, acting and directing. 

The action begins with the notes of a far-off 
bugle. (A phonograph record or a real bugle 
may be used, provided the sound comes as 
though from a distance.) The Speaker enters 
from Right and stands Center, facing the audi- 
ence. 


Speaker (Informally.): Here is a. bare stage, 
as you see; no scenery, no lights, no costumes. 
The story we are to act out before you needs no 
such trappings and the author asks me to say 
that if you listen to the words our players speak, 
you can readily imagine what goes on, where 
our scene is laid, and why we offer this play to 
you. Imagine... (Indicating the stage.) ... 
that this is the wintry background against which 
the players will act out the episode. Imagine 
on this stage .. . (Indicating area about him.) 

deep snow which has drifted here and there. 
Imagine tall maples and firs and beeches here. 
(Indicates space behind him.) Over there... 
(Points upstage, left.) . . . just in front of one 
of those maple trees, a man crouches, trying to 
start a fire under a small pile of branches. 


[On cue “maple trees,’ the Corporal enters. 
His coat collar is turned up and he blows on his 
hands. He carries an old-fashioned musket, 
which he lays against a chair.] 


Speaker (Smiling pleasantly): ‘That chair 
suggests a small embankment of snow .. . 
(The Corporal blows on his hands.) ... a poor 
attempt to break the force of a biting north 
wind. That rag tied about his head . . 
(Speaker moves a few steps to Right so that the 
Corporal may be seen by all of audience.) . 
is the only thing he can find to use for a hat. 
(The Corporal stamps his feet to warm them.) 
And the rags wrapped round his bleeding feet 
are what he calls high boots. (The Corporal 
crouches down and coaxes an imaginary fire 
into flame.) Behind me... (The Speaker moves 
still further to Right and turns partially to ges- 
ture in the direction of Upstage.) . . . are trees, 
spreading maples mostly. The deep snow has 
drifted here and there, almost covering up the 
rail fences of a once flourishing farm, now 





* Cop t, 1939, by Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
Non-p ple groups may “- this play without 
payment of a production fee. 


sc N ply to: Dramatis Pay eve In a 
t., New Yor eprin ion o 
the publisher and author. ces 
+ Though this play is written primarily for produc- 
tion on a bare stage with no scenery and costumes, and 
with only a few necessary properties .. may, of course, 
produced wi rate stage ts and costumes, 
provided the Speaker’s lines are rovers 
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abandoned. If you listen, you can hear the wind. 
(He waits, as if listening. Now he crosses to edge 
of stage, Down Right.) We are in eastern 
Pennsylvania, among rolling hills, and the time 
of day is just after sunset. A few streaks of deep 
red and purple may still be seen over there. 
(He inclines his head in that direction.) The 
man you see is a soldier. (The Speaker retires 
Down Right, almost off stage, but facing the 
stage in view of the audience.) 

[The Corporal gets to his feet, picks up his 
musket wearily, paces painfully a few steps to 
the Right, then back again. He stops to blow 
on his bare hands and to stamp his cold feet. 
He resumes his pacing. He stops suddenly and 
listens, then he resumes his sentry duty. After 
a moment he stops again, grips his musket and 
looks off Right.] 

Corporal (Gruffly) : Who goes there? (Waits.) 
Who goes there, I say? (Waits again, then takes 
aim with his musket. He lowers it as a boy 
about fourteen enters carrying on his shoulder 
a staff with a bundle tied to the end of it.) 

Ephraim: Don’t shoot, man! 

Corporal: Stand where ye are, then. Not 
another step, I’m tellin’ ye! 

Ephraim: I thought I heard a bugle. ... 

Corporal: Give yer name and business and 
be quick about it. Hey! Be there more of ye? 
(He raises his musket as he sees three other 
boys peering at him behind Ephraim.) Halt, 
every mither’s son of ye! Are any of ye armed? 
Stand forth and be quick about it. 

[Ben Holden, Joseph Jones and William Evans 
advance uncertainly. Each has a staff with a 
bundle attached to it. They all look tired. 
They range in age from thirteen to sixteen.] 

Ben: Who is this fellow, lads? Some hunt- 
ee 

Corporal (Indignantly) : Hunter, yer granny! 
Sure and I’m Corporal O’Malley of the Con- 
tinental Army. (As if to himself.) A _ six 
months’ volunteer whose time has been up these 
four months past. 

Ben: That’s what they all say. 
excuse for deserters. - 

Corporal (Threateningly): Ye'll keep a civil 
tongue in yer mouth. (Wistfully). I wish I 
was home this instant settin’ before me own 
kitchen fire. Brr! (He shivers). 

Joseph: He’s a soldier, lads. (To Corporal.) 
Tell me, where are we, sir? 

Corporal: *Tis stranger ye are in these parts 
then. Well, this bloomin’ garden where the 
breezes do be blowin’ soft and warm .. . (He 
shivers again). . . . is Valley Forge. 

Joseph: Valley Forge! (Looks around.) 
This—Valley Forge! 

William: But where is the Army? 

Ephraim: And the camp? 

Ben: This looks like no camp to me. 

Corporal: Enough, lads! Line up now, and 
answer me questions. (Pointing to Ephraim). 
What’s yer name, where do ye come from, and 
what’s yer business here? 

Ben: Say nothing, Eph! Let us be on our 
way. 

Ephraim: But I’m tired, Ben. (To Corporal.) 
Ephraim Coates is my name, and I live on a 
farm near Norristown. We've been walking 
through this snow for the better part of two 
days and nights. 

Corporal: It’s maybe spies ye are? 

Joseph: I am Farmer Jones’ youngest lad and 
I live on the Philadelphia Turnpike. My name 
is Joseph Jones. 

Corporal (As Ben says nothing): And who 
might ye be? 

Ben: Why should I tell you? You may be a 
spy. How do we know you’re telling the truth? 


It’s a fine 


This can’t be Valley Forge. Where are the 
soldiers, the tents, the uniforms? 

Corporal (Prodding Ben with the end of his 
musket): Vl learn ye manners, Young Master 
Impertinence. If ye’ll be listenin’ just a min- 
ute, yell hear the soldiers drillin’ up there. 
(They listen. Faint note of bugle is heard). 
It’s that new Dutchman, Baron Steuben, who’s 
doin’ the drillin’. He don’t know a word of any 
Christian language but he'd drill the pants off 
every soldier in camp if it was any pants at all 
they had. (Boys laugh). As for uniforms: 
(Points to his coat.) ‘There’s a patch of faded 
blue on me somewhere; all what’s left of me 
fine military coat. The "grand uniforms are on 
the red-coated dandies of General Howe’s army 
in Philadelphia town. But ’tis rale soldiers we 
are and if our style don’t suit ye, git out of 
here, or I’ll be warmin’ yer backsides fer ye. 

Ben (Laughing good-naturedly.): He talks 
like an American. I believe this fellow’s a Pa- 
triot. Corporal, accept my apologies. 

Corporal: I will, then, for ye’re a fine-spir- 
ited lad. 

Ben: I’m Ben Holden. I was born in Bucks 
County and I’m ’prenticed to a Philadelphia 
printer. Dr. Franklin himself gave me his 
blessing. 

Corporal: Ye don’t tell me! Dr. Franklin! 
My gal Nancy used to read me “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac” every night. I’m not much of a 
reader meself. Makes me sleepy. 

William: And I’m William Evans. I live near 
Trenton and my father’s a bootmaker. 

Corporal: A bootmaker, is it? (Looks at his 
own feet). Glory be, I’ve clean forgot what a 
boot looks like. Let me be seein’ yer boot, now, 
Son. (William lifts up his boot. The Corporat 
admires it, measures it, then shakes his head). 
No, I thank ye kindly, it’s too small for the likes 
of me. 

Ephraim: If you’re sure we’re not spies, may 
we warm ourselves by your fire? 

Corporal: Ye’re welcome to it. (The four 
boys gather around the fire). Make yerselves 
comfortable. (As boys lay their staffs and 
bundles in the snow). And what might ye be 
havin’ in them bags? 

Joseph: These be gifts for our friends at 
Valley Forge and for my Pa. (As he unties his 
bundle, the other boys pantomime clearing away 
snow before the fire. The wind blows and the 
boys react to it.) Woo-oh! The sun’s gone down 
now. 

Corporal: Sure, ’tis the coldest February I’ve 
ever seen. (To Foseph.) Ye say yer Dad is 
here, and who may he be? 

Joseph: Private Lawrence Jones. We haven’t 
heard from him in months. I’ve brought him 
some food my Ma cooked, and a shawl, too. 
(Takes real shawl and some wrapped packages 
from his sack.) Id like to see my Pa, sir. 

Corporal: Lawrence Jones, now. (Thinks.) 
What regiment... ? (Suddenly.) No! Wait! 
Would folks be after callin’ him Larry, now? 
(Boy nods. Corporal thinks deeply. Boy be- 
comes anxious.) Was he a short feller with a 
bit of a limp? (Boy nods eagerly.) Ay. I re- 
member now. (Puts his hand on boy’s shoulder.) 
Ye poor lad! 

Joseph: What do you mean? 

Corporal: Larry Jones was a brave man. 

Joseph (Apprehensively.): Was... ? 

Corporal: *Tis a hard life in this camp—no 
shelter, no warm clothes, and the food ain’t 
hardly fit for beasts. (Bitterly.) The Gineral is 
after tellin’ the gintlemin of Congress there 
were three thousand of us here, “barefoot and 
otherwise naked.” But little good his tellin’ 
did. There’s been sickness, lad. (Pause.) And 
death. 

Joseph: But my Pa... ? 

Corporal: Yer Dad took sick and—he passed 
on—God rest his soul. ... 

Joseph: You’re not saying... ‘ 

Corporal: He passed on like so many others. 
(Gently.) I’m sorry, lad. 

Joseph (Dazed): I ...I1 don’t know what I 
can tell my Ma when I go home. She’s been 
expecting him back any day. His enlistment 
time was up before Christmas and we’ve been 
waiting ever since. 
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Corporal (Resentfully.): And sure ain’t my 
enlistment time up? And a lot of others want 
to go back to their families and their farms. 
But you can’t fight a war without soldiers, and 
soldiers back home don’t make an army. (AS 
Corporal talks, Joseph stands a little apart from 
the others, with his back to the audience. Cor- 
poral talks excitedly, with an eye on joseph, 
trying to divert him from his grief.) Sometimes 
I don’t believe that anyone in these Colonies 
—besides meself and Gineral Washington— 
wants this here Liberty we’re fightin’ for. (Con- 
fidentially.) I’m sometimes tempted meself to 
pay a bit of a visit home just to see my old 
woman and the younguns, and set the farm to 
rights. Sure, and I’d do it, only the Gineral 
needs me here. (Ben opens his sack and takes 
out some white bread. The Corporal becomes 
excited about it.) Bread! Fresh white bread! 
(Wheedlingly.) Let O’Malley just take a squint 
at it, there’s a fine lad. 

Ben: I knew a Farmer O’Malley down our 
way. But he was a young man. f 

Corporal: I’m thirty-two, lad, but it’s fifty 
years old this war has made me. (Looking well 
at Ben.) Hey! Would ye be, now, that bold 
lad of the Holdens’ that was always after stealin’ 
me apples? Sure, and I recognize ye, now. 
(He shakes hands with Ben.) 

Ben: Farmer O’Malley! (Offering [real] loaf 
of bread.) This bread was baked by your missus, 
so it’s yours by rights. 

Corporal (Taking brea eagerly.): Mine! 
Glory be! (As he tears off a piece.) And how 
is my missus, and Nancy, and Molly and Mickey, 
and Katie and the baby and... 

Ben: I saw them and talked with them— 
’twas only three days ago. They’re all in the 
best of health. 

Corporal (Trying to eat rapidly and talk at 
the same time.) : Do they get on proper without 
me ... have they enough to eat... do they 
need me home... and do they miss me at all? 
(Ben has tried to answer after each question 
without success.) 

William: Give him time to answer. 

Ben: Your missus says you’re to stay here 
with the General—only she wants you back 
home at once. 

Corporal: She’s in trouble, then? 

Ben: No more than the rest of us, but she 
knows they need you in the Army, so don’t 
worry about anything else. 

Ephraim: Did you know, Corporal, there 
are people—Tories and Loyalists—that want 
you to stop fighting? They say the Colonies 
can’t win; that Howe’s army can lick you. 

Corporal: Lick us! Hah! Why don’t they 
come then and try it! (Grips his musket.) 

William: They’re waiting for spring to come; 
they don’t want to soil their grand uniforms. 
I reckon. 

Corporal: We could lick them Redcoats with 
one hand—if we had some proper rations, now. 
(Coaxingly.) And what other grand food have 
ye in them fine sacks of yers? 

Ben (Tying up his bundle.) : Now, Corporal, 
we’re here on more important business. It’s 
getting dark and colder and we have to deliver 
a message to the General. 

Corporal: Which one? There’s more than 
one gineral here. 

Ephraim: The head General—General Wash- 
ington. 

Corporal: His Excellency, Gineral Washing- 
ton, don’t see lads like ye. (Eyeing sacks hun- 
grily.) So ye’d best be leavin’ yer things with 
me and I’ll bring them to His Excellency. (He 
makes as if to gather up the sacks.) 

Joseph (Turns and faces him.): Sorry, sir, 
but we were told special to deliver these things 
and our message, in person. 

Corporal: But the Gineral’s engaged—writin’ 
another letter to Congress, maybe, though for 
the life of me I can’t see no use of that. But 
that’s his business. Sure and he’s an educated 
gintlemin and me superior officer itself, and 
who am I to question his ways? Now, I'll just 
take these things. ... 

Ben (Firmly.): Lead us to him, Corporal. 

Corporal (Protesting.): Now, lads... 

Ephraim: Or we'll find the way ourselves. 
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[Each of the boys shoulders his staff and 
sack. They line up at attention. The wind 
blows. They brace themselves against it and 
one or two hold on to their hats.] 

Corporal (Admiringly.): Sure and ye are all 
lads that do be knowin’ yer own minds. (Should- 
ering his musket.) Wait here and Ill see what 
I can do fer ye. (Boys replace staffs and sacks 
on ground.) And if any stranger shows himself, 
challenge him! (He goes off Left. Boys line 
up with their backs to the audience and stand 
still. Faint bugle sound again.) 

Speaker (As he walks out towards Center.) : 
They have just finished their drilling. (Stops 
before he reaches Center and speaks from there. 
After listening.) Do you hear? (Pause.) The 
good Baron Steuben knows that these troops 
are in need of discipline and he is determined 
to restore their confidence. (Points Upstage 
Left.) You may see the fires kindled by the 
soldiers to sustain their courage now that night 
is coming on. Over those cheery blazes they 
cook what poor food they have, and while they 
gather round their cheerful bivouacs, they forget 
their misery and think of home. This is the 
hour, you know, when their families are gathered 
round huge open fireplaces in broad, low- 
ceilinged kitchens. (Moves a few steps toward 
Right.) The smoke from these campfires rises 
through tall trees; you can almost smell the 
burning logs. (Pause.) Apple-wood, maple fir 
. «+ (Moves further Down Right. Speaks more 
briskly.) Our friend the Corporal got hold of 
one of General Washington’s aides and he will! 
be with us shortly. (Waits. A youthful Aide 
enters with the Corporal. The Aide approaches 
the boys while the Corporal stands at attention 
to left of group.) The Corporal, you will no- 
tice, stands stiffly at attention because he is in 
the presence of a commissioned officer. (The 
Speaker resumes former position Downstage 
Right.) 

Aide: So these are the lads. 

[Boys turn and stand at attention.] 

Corporal (Crisply): Major Monroe, Aide to 
General Washington. 

William: We came here, sir . . . well, that is. 
sir, to bring words of cheer to some of the men. 

Joseph (Almost in a whisper.): And my 
father. 

William: We have some food and a few 
clothes. ... 

Aide (Interested): Food? 

Ben: Fresh-made bread. (Aide nods his sat- 
isfaction.) And bacon. (Again the nod.) And 
an English plum pudding. 

Aide (Mock-serious): English? 

Ben: Well... American plum pudding. 

Aide: No matter. I’m hungry enough to eat 
it even if ’tis English. | 

William (Indicates sacks, but shows noth- 
ing.): We brought stockings. 

Ephraim: And I have boots. 

Ben: I brought a warm jacket. 

Aide (Interested and amused.): Thank you. 
The Corporal will take these bags to the 
Quartermaster. (Starts to take William’s sack.} 

William (Holding on to it.): Your pardon. 
sir, but my Ma said I was to take these direct 
to General Washington—together with our mes- 
sage. 

Aide: His Excellency is busy. 

Corporal (Saluting.) : Your pardon, sir, I told 
them the Gineral was writin’ a letter to Con- 
gress. 

Ben: My Pa says that Congress is a pack of 
fatheads that pay no attention to those fine 
letters the General writes. 

Aide (Smiles.): That is a matter which only 
His Excellency may judge. I promise to convey 
your gifts direct to His Excellency, and tell me 
your message: I'll deliver it verbatim. 

William: How is that, sir—ver... ? 

Aide: “Word for word.” A Latin expression. 

Ben: If you don’t mind, sir, we’d rather de- 
liver the message ourselves. 

Corporal (Again saluting.): Again, your 
pardon, sir. But these seem likely lads, deter- 
mined to do as they were bid. If ye could be 
arrangin’... 


Aide: This is most irregular. However (Smiles 
and startes to Left.), I will see what can be 
done. (Boys eagerly exclaim.) But mind you, I 
promise nothing. (He leaves.) 

William: Think you the General will come 
here? 

Ben: I think he will. 

Joseph: Should we stand stiff like this? 
(Illustrates.) 

Ephraim: My knees are trembling. They say 
he’s seven feet tall! 

William: Surely he will have a fine uniform. 

Ephraim: I saw a picture of him once with a 
great sword, and gold braid, and he was riding 
on a grand white horse. 

Corporal: He has no white horse here, and 
even his uniform wants mendin’, 

[The boys spruce up somewhat, and use their 
staffs to present arms, as though they were 
muskets. The Corporal, too, is impressed by the 
solemnity of the occasion and adjust his “hat.” 

Corporal: If he comes, I warn ye one thing: 
If ye dare let out a peep about me and me 
personal troubles, and me short rations, and me 
time bein’ up, and wantin’ to go home— which 
I don’t—I’ll break yer blessed necks for ye. 
(Boys smile.) Attention! Here comes someone! 

[All stand at attention. Bugle call in distance. 

Speaker (Standing out again): The Head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental Army stands not far off through the 
wood . Just before that bugle call you heard, 
the General left Headquarters accompanied by 
his Aide and made his way through the woods. 
(Pause.) Listen! (Another pause.) The high 
trees are swaying in the cold night wind. I 
hear a dead branch fall. (Pause.) Someone is 
coming! (Speaker returns, Right.) 

[At Left, enter the Aide, carrying a [real] 
old-fashiond lantern. Aside stands at attention, 
and announces :] 

Aide: His Excellency, General Washington! 

[Washington, a mature man of quiet dignity, 
enters and advances a little toward Center past 
the Aide. The boys, at rigid attention, fall back 
two or three steps; the Corporal is also at atten- 
tion, Upstage. Washington has no sword nor 
hat. He is dignified, without being the least bit 
stiff. There is a touch of quiet, dry humor in 
his manner at first.] 

Washington: Are these the lads, Major? 

Aide: Yes, Your Excellency. (Nods to Cor- 
poral.) 

Corporal (Calls out names while standing 
rigidly. Each boy nods his head as his name is 
called.): Benjamin Holden, Ephraim Coates, 
William Evans and Joseph Jones. 

Aide: Jones is the son of Private Jones of the 
27th Pennsylvania—Larry Jones, whom Your 
Excellency will remember. . . . 

Washington (Advancing to Foseph.): Young 
man, you will convey to your mother my heart- 
felt condolences. Her husband—your father— 
died the death of a devoted Patriot. 

Joseph (At attention.): Y-yes, sir. (But he 
buries his face in his arm.) 

[Washington gently takes Joseph’s staff and 
sack and lays them in the snow. He turns to 
the others.] 

Washington: You may all take your ease. 
(Awkwardly, the other boys set down their 
staffs and sacks.) And now, to what do I owe 
the honor of this somewhat unusual visit? (Boys 
look at each other in embarrassment.) Come, 
who is your spokesman? 

Ben (As the boys urg heim forward.) : We are 
loyal Americans, sir. We have come here with 
what food and clothing we could carry. It’s 
not much—seeing your great need; a jacket, 
some fresh bread (The Corporal starts.), a 
pair of boots, a shawl. ... 

Joseph: My Ma knitted it for my Pa. 

Washington: We are grateful to you, lads. 
Fag is bitter weather, and you must have come 

ar. 

William: Fifty miles, Your Excellency. Our 
neighbors begged us to bring other things, but 
this was all we could carry. 

Washington: Why did you wish to see me 
in person? 

Ephraim: Our pas and mas said to make sure 
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you got these things, and—to tell you they were 
grateful to you and your men for fighting for 
them. 

Ben: They didn’t want you to think that we 
were losing heart or that the folks at home had 
forgot you. 

Joseph: And we wanted to. tell you that the 
British in Philadelphia have no heart to fight. 
(Pause.) 

Washington: How do you know? Proceed— 
tell me more. 

William: We've listened to the soldiers talk, 
and they prefer to dance, and drink, and not 
risk their skins in battle. 

Joseph (Proudly.): But we Americans feel 
different about fighting—the soldiers and farm- 
ing and working folks—all the folks on our side 
—we’ve got something to fight for. 

[Washington puts his hand on Joseph’s shoul- 
ders and lets it rest there for an instant.] 

Washington: You are doubtless disappointed 
to see us here in rags (the front of my uniform 
is fairly presentable but I must take care not 
to turn around!) ; we are without tents, proper 
braid. Our enemies have all these things in 
food. We have no parades, no music, no gold 
abundance, but . .. but they are not winning 
this war! (Takes a measured step or two.) 
True, we need supplies, and we must have them. 
(Sighs deeply, and is lost in thought for a mo- 
ment. Then turns to Ben.) Continue with your 
message, young man. 

Ben: I’m afraid, sir, it’s gone clean out of 
my head. Besides, *twas not so fine as it 
sounded when I was learning the words by my- 
self—er—(With a quick glance at the Aide.)— 
verbatim? 

[Aide nods slightly and approvingly.] 

Washington: I beg you, convey the idea in 
your own fashion. 

Ben: Well, sir, our friends and families would 
have you know that even the young and the 
old, and the women, and the lads and girls, are 
... 1 can’t recall the words . . . are with you. 
We tried to send you horses and food but they 
were captured and sold by enemy raiders. We 
know your men are deserting—that they want 
news of their families and farms; but we lads 
are doing our part, and my Ma declares I’m 
the head of the family now; and ...and... 
these things—(Points to sacks on ground.)— 
they seem so little and you need so much... 
and ... I’m right sorry, sir, I can’t say more. 

Washington: What you have said means more 
than a hundred wagons of food or clothing. I 
have sometimes despaired of our cause, and I 
wonder .. . (Again the deep sigh. The boys 
respect his silence. Again the bugle. This rouses 
Washington. He notices that the Corporal has 
begun to doze.) Corporal! (Corporal jumps to 
attention.) You will take these things to Head- 
quarters and see that they are divided amongst 
thé sick. (As Corporal stoops over to pick up 
the sacks.) I take it that you, Corporal, are 
partial to good white bread? (Washington ex- 
tracts part of loaf which the Corporal had 
secretly stuffed into his clothes. Corporal stands 
with head hanging in shame. Aide steps to 
Corporal’s side and stands at attention.) 

Ben: Your pardon, sir, but t’was his own 
missus baked it. 

Washington (To Aide.): Major, under the 
circumstances we may, I think, dispense with 
the usual court-martial? 

[Aide steps away from Corporal. Washington 
returns bread to Corporal.] 

Corporal (Saluting): Thank ye, sir. (Scru- 
pulously, he places bread with other supplies. 
He starts to pick up sacks.) 

Joseph (Removing shawl from his own sack.): 
Your Excellency, my Ma knitted this for my Pa 
and now... that he won’t need it... (He 
fights back his tears.) . . . I wonder—are you 
ever cold, sir? 


Washington: I am often cold, lad. 
Joseph: Then would you oblige me by taking 
it for yourself? 


Washington (Touched) : I am indeed grateful 
to you and your esteemed Ma as well. (Takes 
shawl and examines it carefully.) Tis excel- 
lently knitted. (He wraps the shawl around his 
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shoulders. Aide and Corporal stare at him in 
astonishment. Corporal picks up the sacks and 
after attempting to salute with his arms full, 
marches off Left. Washington turns to the 
boys.) I would offer you the hospitality of our 
camp for the night but this spot is just as warm 
and, I judge, somewhat cleaner. 

Ben (Excited.): Please, sir, ’'ve just remem- 
bered my speech! I have it proper now. 

Washington (A hand on his shoulder): You 
have told me everything—and indeed ’twas a 
most proper speech. Please convey to your 
friends and families my gratitude, and that of 
the Army. 

Ben: Yes, sir. 

Washington: Now, Major, we must go back 
(Smiling.) Else Baron Steuben will ubraid 
us for being absent without leave. (Aide stands 
as stiff attention waiting to follow Washington 
Washington turns to go.) 

William (Stepping forward.): Sir? 

Washington: One moment, Major. 

William: I’ve got to talk to you. 

Washington (To Aide.) : Do go ahead, Major, 
and explain to the Baron that I am delayed a 
few moments. (Aide salutes smartly, then leaves 
To William.) Yes, lad? 

William: My Pa says I’m the best shot in 
our part of the country and I would like, siz, 
to be a soldier with you. (Eagerly.) I’m six- 
teen, sir. 

Washington: 
verely.) 

William: Well, sir, I shall be fifteen next 
June. (Washington smiles.) 

Ben: Sir, do you require a drummer boy? 

Joseph: I can shoot as well as Will, sir, and 
I really am sixteen. 


Ephraim: Would you permit me to shine 
Your Excellency’s boots? 

[The above speeches are almost simultaneous. 
Washington raises one arm in a gesture of ad- 
monishment. The boys grow slient.] 


Washington: Young men... it is natural that 
you should wish to help us fight our good fight, 
and I am not displeased. But you can help me 
more by keeping up the courage of the people 
back home. This war can be won if we think 
and feel freedom, if we and our people at home 
give our soldiers the courage to see through to 
the end what they have undertaken. It is not 
my part to decide whether war is right or wrong, 
though I am of the opinion of my old friend 
Dr. Franklin, who said that there never was a 
good war nor a bad peace. (As if to himself.) 
I have been put in command of a ragged rabble 
of farmers, blacksmiths, ministers of the Gospel, 
schoolmasters, and a few gentlemen, like the 
young Marquis de la Fayette. (Directly to 
the boys.) There is something about us... 
about you and me, about your pas and mas 
... that cannot and, by Heaven, will not, suffer 
the command of any master. (Pause.) We 
Americans find it hard to take orders. And it 
is that fine spirit that, God willing, shall bring 
us victory. (Pause.) I can find soldiers to fight 
if you at home keep wanting us to win. (Looks 
U pstage.) Our campfires there are lighted every 
night. When you sit before your own fires, 
remember us here . . . remember us here. (The 
boys stand at attention, deeply moved. As the 
General stops speaking, they utter no sound.) 
And now, lie down close to the warmth of the 
fire and sleep. You will leave early in the morn- 
ing and convey my respectful compliments to 
your people, and my thanks, and remember that 
you are all soldiers with us in this struggle. 


[The boys find places in the snow around 
the fire and lie down. They lie still. Washing- 
ton stands over them broodingly. He picks up 
and distributes the staffs among the sleeping 
boys and covers them up in pantomime. Then 
he kneels on one knee in the snow. He supports 
his arm'on his other knee, his back rigid, and 
looks down on the sleeping boys. He remains 
in this position as the Speaker steps out and 
says :| 

Speaker: See how he watches over those 
sleeping American boys. And off there in the 
woods the campfires burn steadily. -And the 
flames that are kindled in the homes of the 
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people of America are of the same essence as 
these flames. The flame at home is the flame 
at Valley Forge. (He pauses and looks at the 
group.) Yes, the boys sleep and the great man 
watches over them. (Pause.) And now the 
Corporal is coming back through the woods. 
(Speaker retires.) 

[Washington stands up. The wind has risen 
again. He draws the shawl tighter around his 
shoulders. The Corporal comes from Left. He 
goes to Washington and almost kneels at his 
feet, laying his musket on the ground. Washing- 
ton shows no surprise. He lifts him up untid 
the Corporal stands facing him.] 

Washington (Quietly.): Patrick O’Malley. 

Corporal: Sir! Ye know my first name, then? 

Washington (Gently.): You’re homesick. 

Corporal: I was homesick—(In a whisper.) 
God forgive me. 

Washington: You are wondering about your 
wife and family? 

Corporal: I was, Excellency, but the boys 
brought me grand news. 

Washington (After a short pause.j: Patrick, 
when were you intending to leave us? 

Corporal (Supplicating): Forgive me. I was 
that worried. I couldn’t stand it. Ill never 
think of goin’ away again! I got to worryin’ 
<1 my farm, and Nancy and Mickey and 


Washington: I have not seen my farm for 
years. 

Corporal: Is your time up, too, Excellency? 

Washington (With a shadow of a smile.): 
It cannot be up until victory is achieved. 
(Pause.) Your are a trusted sentry, Patrick; 
upon you may depend the safety of our camp. 
If you ever consider leaving us again, will you 
come to me and inform me? 

Corporal (Taking Washington’s hand for a 
second and letting it drop). Oh, I will, Excel- 
lency! For the love of all the saints, sir, I’d 
not want a livin’ soul to know about me thinkin’ 
of desertin’. 

Washington (Resuming his dignity and se- 
verity.) : Corporal! 

Corporal (At attention.): Your Excellency? 

Washington: I did not hear one word of what 
you just told me. 


Corporal (Gratefully): Excellency, I willi 
never forget one word of what you have just 
told me! 


Washington (Looking down at the sleeping 
boys). Guard them well during the night. They 
and thousands of other lads like them are the 
future of our America. 


[The Corporal salutes. He stoops to pick up 
his gun. He shivers from the cold. Washing- 
ton, about to leave, notices this. He takes the 
shawl from his own shoulders and puts it around 
the Corporal’s shoulders. The Corporal silently 
and proudly allows Washington to do this. 
Washington steps back and, with simple sin- 
cerity, salutes the Corporal. Corporal stands 
rigid, receiving the salute proudly. Washington 
leaves.| 

[The Corporal looks after him, then touches 
the shawl reverently. He stands straight, his 
hands folded on top of his musket. He looks 
down on the sleeping boys.] 


[Faintly, and from far away, the bugle blows 
taps and the lights dim out around the group. 
The Speaker walks out to center of stage and 
addresses the audience.] 


Speaker (Quietly): And that is all. You can 
not read this little story in your history books, 
for it is not there, yet such a thing might have 
happened, for all of us, people like you and 
me, are stuff of which history is made. What 
you have just seen is the kind of thing that 
helped win that freedom which we of today 
accept as naturally as the air we breathe: that 
precious and inalienable right to call our bodies 
and our souls our own. And today—as we did 
over a hundred and fifty years ago—(Firmly.) 
we will resist at what ever cost any man, party 
or nation that seeks to deprive us of it. (He 
stands silent for a moment. Then he smiles.) 
Good night. (He turns and walks off.) 


THE END. 
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The Technician's 
Reundtalle 


Conducted by A. S. GILLETTE 


Technical Director, University Theatre, State 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


discussion of draperies and the cy- 
A clorama setting was cut short by 
the lack of space in our December 
issue of the Hich ScHoot THESPIAN and 
judging from the number of questions 


concerning them it seems advisable to con- 
tinue with this subject. 





Question: One question continues to appear 
with consistent regularity: How can doors or 
windows be used with a drapery setting with- 
out having the drapes fall into unsightly wrin- 
kles or gaps on either side of the inserted unit? 

Answer: Doors and windows used with 
the drapery setting present two types of 
problems; one is a matter of design and 
the other is a matter of rigging. Practical 
doors and windows are completely realistic 
and seem oddly out of place when inset 
into draperies which make no pretense at 
all at reality. Acknowledging this mixture 
of styles as inadvisable, there still remains 
the fact that there are some plays in which 
the business of the actors demands the use 
of either a door or window or some other 
practical architectural feature. There is 
the technical problem of how best to brace 
these units when they are to be placed in 
nothing more substantial than draperies. 
Let’s look at the technical problem first, 
and then take up the design of these units 
later. 


The door or window is built according 
to standard stage practice which results 
in a light but strong unit, but instead of 
attempting to brace them with the usual 
stage braces, it will be supported on either 
side by two triangular jacks that are pin 
hinged or screwed directly to the back of 
the casing. The foot of each jack is fitted 
with a foot iron or a bent stage brace cleat 
so that the whole unit may be solidly 
stage-screwed to the floor. Two sections 
of the draperies are separated to a distance 
equal to the width of the door and the 
door put into position. The space above 
the door between the drapery sections is 
then masked by a “header” of the same 
material and color as the adjoining drapes. 
A window unit is inserted in the same 
manner but in addition it will need a 
“skirt” of the same material as the header 
to mask the space from the window sill to 
the floor. Both header and skirt are fast- 
ened to short wooden battens. The former 
is supported from the drapery batten by 
ropes or wire hooks, the latter is fastened 
directly to the base of the window unit. 


Mirrors, pictures, hanging bookcases or 
any other heavy object, when they must 
be used, should never be suspended di- 
rectly from the draperies. Jacks, similar 
in construction to the ones used to support 
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the doors and windows are placed behind 
the drapes and the objects supported 
by these. A finishing nail driven through 
the drapes into the jack will do no damage 


to them. The objects are then hung from 
the nails. 


Question: Is it possible to vary the width or 
angle of the side walls of a drapery setting 
without the time required to lower all the sup- 
porting battens to the floor and re-rigging? 

Answer: ‘There are two methods by 
which this may be done. Assuming that 
the side arms of the drapery setting are 
supported from two of the pipe battens 
of a counterweight system, the solution is 
remarkably simple. Attach a strap iron 
bracket or hook to either end of the side 
arm battens and allow these hooks to en- 
gage the supporting pipe battens. These 
brackets can be slipped along the batten 
into any desired position by pulling the 
drapes or shoving them along with an 
extended stage brace. This system will 
operate only when the supporting battens 
are of metal for the metal brackets will 
not slip readily along a wooden batten. 

A second method of achieving the same 
flexibility of side walls can be done by 
using a double set of single pulleys and 
supporting the side wall battens from one 
of two sets of lines. The single pulleys 
may be attached to either a pipe or 
wooden counterweight batten in any de- 
sired position. Rope lines are attached to 
the side wall battens, run up over the 
single pulleys, then off stage to a double 
pulley and so down to the stage floor. A 
second set of lines is attached to the same 
double pulley and down to the floor. By 
transferring the weight of the side drapes 
from one set of lines to the other, the po- 
sition can be shifted to practically any 
predetermined angle or position. The ac- 
companying sketch should make this rig- 
ging clear. 


Question: How can architectural units be 
designed so that they may be used in conjunc- 
tion with drapery settings so that the combi- 
nation will look well? 

Answer: Fireplaces,’ stairways, plat- 
forms and columns or panels have been 
used effectively with drapery settings and 
when employed unobtrusively they have 
not only been effective but have served as 
a much-needed tonic for the unadorned 
cyclorama setting. The key to the success- 
ful blending of these two lies in making 
what architectural units are used with the 
draperies as neutral as possible. No amount 
of “doctoring” will conceal the fact that 
the drapery setting is anything other than 
what it is, namely, a perfectly neutral 
background. But the scenery used with it 
can be so designed that it cannot be asso- 
ciated with any particular period or locale 
and will, therefore, be accepted as part of 
a neutral stage backing which is neither 
pictorial or representational. 

Accept the drapery setting for what it 
is—a formal background. It does not at- 
tempt to establish an atmosphere as a 
carefully done realistic setting can do. It 
makes no attempt to tell the audience vis- 
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ually that the action of a given play is laid 
in the year 1860, that the country is Amer- 
ica, that the locale is Georgia and that 
this is the home of a wealthy planter. It 
does provide, however, all of those physi- 
cally necessary units for the acting and 
direction of the play. It is essentially a 
stage machine, part of the equipment of 
a theatre, if you care to look upon it that 
way, that can be a tremendous help to 
both actors and director, The greatest 
asset is that it aids the actor by staying 
unobstrusively out of his way, allowing the 
audience to focus its attention on the play 
rather than the background. The neutral 
quality of the formal setting permits the 
audience to use their own imagination in 
recreating whatever background their ex- 
periences and associations deem fitting for 
the play. Still another advantage of the 
formal drapery setting is that the same 
units may be used again and again for 
different plays without becoming tiresome 
to the public. 

A comparison can be drawn between 
the formal set and the effects obtainable 
with a set of children’s building blocks 
that might serve to clarify just what is 
meant by a formal or neutral background. 
With a set of these building blocks we can 
arrange them in different forms resembling 
such varied objects as a castle, a fort, a 
grocery store, a train or log cabin. In each 
case there was no pretense at reality, there 
are too many details lacking for that, and 
yet the general form is suggestive enough 
to lead a spectator’s imagination to supply 
whatever details his fancy chooses. 

Try this yourself and see how satisfac- 
tory the results can be. Actually get a set 
of blocks and try out different designs with 
them. Keep in mind as you work how 
similar forms could be used in combination 
with draperies on your own stage. You'll 
be both surprised and pleased with the 
results. 


oa 
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Nothing But The Truth 


(As produced by Jean E. Donahey and Ethel 
Grossman at Brownsville Senior High School.) 


Nothing But The Truth, a comedy in three acts, by 
James Montgomery; modern dress, 6 women, 5 men; 
two interiors. Royalty, $25. Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


Suitability 


VERY once in a while we come 
k across a play that, regardless of its 

publication date, will fit into most 
times and places. Nothing But The Truth 
belongs to this group. “The tangled web 
we weave” has no corner on the laugh 
market, for when you view the results of 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth” you have an evening of 
laughter and real entertainment. You 
have a cast of characters not too difficult 
for high school students and a real chance 
to express their ability to portray grown- 
ups. 
Plot 


Robert Bennett, who has ideals that he tries 
to practice even in the stock broker’s office, 
makes a bet with his partner and business 
associates that he can tell the truth for a 
twenty-four hour period. Of course, the ten 
thousand dollars happens to be the charity 
funds that Bob’s fiancee, Gwendolyn Ralston, 
gave to him to double on the stock market for 
her, so that she can have twenty thousand 
dollars by the end of the month which is only 
a few days off. If Gwen has been able to raise 
twenty thousand doliars by the end of the 
month, her father, who is Bob’s partner, has 
promised to double the amount she has collec- 
ted for the “Seaside Home For Children.” 

One of the conditions of the bet is that if 
anyone tells of the bet during the twenty-four 
hours, his side loses. In order to make sure 
that Bob tells the truth, Mr. Ralston and the 
others take Bob to the Ralston home on Long 
Island. All goes rather well until Mabel and 
Sable Jackson, the chorus cuties, appear and 
Mrs. Ralston asks Bob if they came to see 
Mr. Ralston. Gwen finally threatens to break 
her engagement if Bob does not tell her what 
he did with the charity money. Luckily, the 
twenty-four hours at last come to an end 
before Bob is compelled to answer her. 


Casting 


Bob Bennett and E. M. Ralston should be a 
definite contrast as to type. Bob is a young 
earnest idealistic fellow, good-looking, active 
and having a sense of humor. E. M. Ralston 
is the pompous middle-aged business man, who 
is proud of his success. Our contrast was made 
by using two rather tall boys, one very slender 
and the other quite heavy. Dick Donnelly is 
as young as Bob and as go0d-looking, but his 
attitude is more business-like than Bob’s. Van 
Dusen should be older looking than Bob and 
Dick, more of the bored playboy type. Bishop 
Doran is a rather difficult part to cast. He 
must be dignified and at the same time absent- 
minded and serious to the point of being eccen- 
tric. Whoever plays the Bishop must have a 
“noker-face” and yet display the real comedy 
through his actions. 

Mrs. Ralston is the fussy motherly society 
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Editor’s Note 


Miss Donahey, recently appointed Assist- 
ant National Director of The National 
Thespian Society, was presented to our 
readers in our December issue. An earlier 
article by Miss Donahey on the staging of 
the play, Skidding, appeared in this depart- 
ment in the April, 1940, issue. 











matron. Gwendolyn is an attractive and active 
young debutante. Ethel Clark is pretty but 
very affected. She must be able to cry effec- 
tively. Mabel and Sable are good-looking girls, 
and as chorus cuties should be able to wear 
extreme style clothes well. These girls must 
be able to be flippant without appearing to be 
hard. We used a decided blonde and a brunette 
who were about the same physical build to 
play these parts. Martha may be young and 
pretty as a parlor maid, or she may be played 
as a plain more elderly type of servant. The 
part is very small. 

Bob and Ralston have by far the most lines 
to master. All the boys have major parts; 
only the parts of Gwendolyn and Mrs. Ralston 
would be considered as major parts among the 
girls. The other four girls’ parts are important 
to the plot but the parts do not require so 
much memorization. 


Directing 


Some places in the script will need 
editing. The swearing of E. M. can easily 
be replaced with effective slang. Some of 
Mabel and Sable’s slang will need to be 
brought up to date. Your actresses can, 
no doubt, suggest suitable changes. Since 
the fact that women smoking is really no 
longer the shocking novelty that it was 
in 1916, when this play was written, we 
found that the girls who portrayed Mabel 
and Sable can point up this otherwise out- 
moded scene by exaggerating their actions. 

The tempo must be carefully watched 
to see that it is not broken or slowed up 
by the waits for laughter. Cues must be 
picked up quickly, especially in Act III, 
when the business with the clock adds to 
the suspense. 

Care must be taken to see that the 
exaggeration of Mabel and Sable are not 
overdone. The Bishop’s yelling scene will 
need ad libs on the part of all three boys 
to make it more natural and to cover waits 


for the laughs. 
Rehearsals 


We spent the first week in reading, 
editing and ploting the action. After that 
the next three weeks were spent, one on 
each act, practicing about three hours 
each day. The fifth week was used for 
dress rehearsals. At each rehearsal we tried 
to go over the action twice, once with 
interruptions and corrections and then 
repeating without interrupting, using writ- 
ten comments and discussing these after 
the timed second rehearsal. 


Stage Problems 


The chief difficulty of this play lies in the 
necessity for two stage sets. Since our stage 
is equipped with two sets of curtains, we 
played Act I, the office scene, before the center 
curtain. This permitted us to have a partially 
set stage for the second act behind the curtain. 

For Act I you need a large desk, with chairs, 
a hat tree, stock ticker, file cabinet, chairs, and 
a picture of George Washington. Screens can 
be used to mask the entrances rather than to 
drape openings in the curtain. Since it is the 
office of a prosperous brokerage business in a 
fashionable hotel, the furnishings are comfort- 
able and attractive. 

The stock ticker was quite a problem at first. 
Finally we constructed a small wooden frame 
on which we placed a roll of adding machine 
tape that we had had the shop cut to the de- 
sired width with a band saw. To one side of 
this was attached a grooved wheel; heavy cord 
was then run over this wheel and down the 
side of the frame to an opening in the curtain 
where the property man could manipulate it. 
By pulling the string slowly or rapidly the tape 
could be unwound. Over this crude wooden 
frame we inverted a large bell jar that we bor- 
rowed from the school laboratory, leaving a 
place for the tape to drop out under the jar 
and to the wastepaper basket at the end of the 
typing table where we set the affair. For a 
ticking sound we used an old alarm clock that 
would run only when laid on its face and 
stopped when set upright. This of course was 
backstage and controlled by the person that 
manipulated the cord on the ticker. A portable 
typewriter can be used in place of a regular 
sized one if your space is crowded, but if you 
have plenty of room it would be better to use 
another table especially for the typewriter and 
place it near the file cabinet. 

For Acts II and III we used the box set. The 
flats were painted light green and the doors 
and woodwork white. Gay flowered cretonne 
with a dark green background was used for the 
covers and drapery. Although the script calls 
for a baby grand piano we had to use an apart- 
ment upright because our stage is’ so small; 
therefore, we used a mantle clock placed on the 
piano instead of the large grandfather clock 
suggested in the diagram used by the author. 
(This clock also has to be constructed so that 
it can be operated by the stage crew. Our shop 
department made us one from the remains of 
several discarded alarm clocks.) 

A draped set would do equally well for these 
two acts, and a shallow set made of screens 
could be used for the office in Act I. 


Costuming 


I hesitate to list the clothing and colors 
that were worn by our group. The actres- 
ses and actors should be able to wear their 
own clothes and will, therefore, choose the 
color combinations that are most attrac- 
tive for them. We always have a meeting 
where we discuss the clothes that we have 
available and the effects that we want to 
achieve through color. After our explan- 
ations, we work out our color schemes to- 
gether. Then if we cannot achieve the 
desired effect, we begin to search out what 
we can borrow to finish our wardrobes. 
The two girls who played the chorus parts 
depended upon striking styles, as well as 
more brilliant colors, to achieve their con- 
trasts with the other three who planned 
their wardrobes to achieve an air of re- 
fined good taste. 

The men in the first act wear the regu- 
lation businesss suits and are conservative 
in the use of colors. Mrs. Ralston, Gwen, 
and Ethel wear clothing that is suitable 
for a shopping trip to the city. In Acts II 
and III the men change to brighter colors 
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COSTUME PLOT FOR 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Bos Bennett: Act I, business suit. Acts II and III, 
sports suit. ? 
E. M. Ratston: Act I, business suit. Acts II and 
III, golfing sports outfit. 
IcK DONNELLY: Act I, business suit. Acts II and 
III, sports suit. : 
Nce VAN Dusen: Act I, business suit. Acts 
II and III, golfing sports outfit. os 
BIsHOP RAN: Act I, dark business suit with cler- 
ical habit and collar. Acts II and III, same as Act I. 
GWENDOLYN RaLsTon: Act I, suit that is dressy with 
matching accessories. Acts II and III, pastel sports dress. 
Mrs. Ratston: Act I, traveling dress with hat and 
accessories. Acts II and III, charming afternoon dress. 
ErHet Ciark: Act I, suit and matching accessories. 
Acts II and III, afternoon dress and very fussy hat. 
MarTHA: Act I, maid’s costume. Acts II and III, 
same. 
Mase Jackson: Act I, chic but flashy suit, extreme 
hat and accessories. Acts II and III, flashy sports outfit. 
SABLE JACKSON: Act I, chic but very brilliant dress, 
hat, etc. Acts II and III, flashy sports dress. 





of sport outfits, and the women wear 
afternoon frocks and sport dresses. 


Makeup 


Most of the characters wear straight 
makeup. Mr. and Mrs. Ralston and the 
Bishop will need to be made to look 
middle-aged. Mabel and Sable are, of 
course, to be theatrically made up, but 
avoid overdoing it or they will become 
ridiculous. 


Budget 


Nothing But the Truth cost our Thes- 
pian Troupe ninety dollars for three per- 
formances. Royalty was the largest item. 
Of course, if you have to build a set you 
will have to add that to your expenses. 
Publicity, repainting the flats, hauling 
properties (from the senior high building 
to the junior high where the auditorium 
is situated), and makeup, were the prin- 
cipal expenses. There should be nothing 
other than cleaning in connection with 
the costumes that have been borrowed. 
Publicity 

The newspaper ran articles on the play 
during the week before the performance. 
The public address system was used to 
broadcast a short scene to advertize it 
to the students in the building. Posters 
were placed down town in the windows 
of the stores. Two performances were 
given for the public, and the third per- 
formance was given for “Good Neighbor 
Night.” Once a year we invite all the 
dramatic groups of the schools in our 
neighborhood to join us for an evening of 
entertainment followed by a social hour 
of dancing. 


Results 


This play is not a literary masterpiece 
that is to be handed down to posterity. 
It is just an enjoyable Broadway comedy 
that guarantees the cast and the audience 
an enjoyable time performing and watch- 
ing it. It is a good tonic for these times 
of stress and worry, as Bob Hope proved 
when he revived it for the movies. If 
you want the audience to chuckle, laugh, 
and relax, choose this for one of your 
offerings this season. This is also a play 
where your backstage workers can have 
an opportunity to experiment and demon- 
strate their ingenuity. 

Next Issue: Letters to Lucerne. 
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High School Dramatics Groups Enrolled as Contributors to the 


High School’ | heatre for Victory Program 


These groups have mobilized their dramatics program for wartime services 
in the school and the community. 


(Number of high school dramatics groups previously enrolled and announced, 301) 
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Drama Club, Watertown, Wis., High School. 
Kathryn Skinner, director. Earned funds for 
“Badger Bomber’, Red Cross, Greek and 
China Relief. Staged several patriotic plays. 


Masque and Wig Club (Thespian Troupe 210), 
Topeka, Kansas, High School. Gertrude S. 
Wheeler, sponsor. Proceeds of two major pro- 
ductions donated to Stage Door Canteen Fund 
and Junior Red Cross; participated in Victory 
Corps assembly to further sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


Dramatics Club, St. Mary Academy, Monroe, 
Mich, Sister Margaret Mary, sponsor. Staged 
production of patriotic play, “There Are No 
Little Things”, to promote sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


Dramatics Department, Santa Fe, New Mex., 
High School. Arteola B. Daniel, instructor. 
Sponsored production of “There Are No Lit- 
tle Things” and “Fantasy” as contributions 
to war effort. 


Victory Players, Columbus, Wis., High Schoot. 
Gladyce Dyer, sponsor. Sponsored one major 
production by each class in school in behalf 
of the war effort. 


Thespian Troupe No. 144, Senior High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. Mrs. Isabelle C. Rogers, 
sponsor. 


Expression Club, Palestine, Ill., High School. 
Edna Kirk, sponsor. Staged major play with 
proceeds given to Stage Door Canteen Fund. 


Victory Speakers and Players, Aquinas High 
School. Sister Margaret Mary, sponsor. 
Staged “War and Peace” for Armistice Day; 
gave broadcast of “They Burned the Books”. 


Thespian Troupe 550, Chatfield, Minn., High 
School. Ida M. Erstad, sponsor. 


Thespian Troupe 124, Maury High School, 
Dandridge, Tenn. Margaret Blackburn, 
sponsor. 


Drama Workshop, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dorothy Miniace, sponsor. 


Thespian Troupe 353, Abilene, Texas, High 
School. Margie Breedlove, sponsor. Staged 
production of “It’s Up To You”, a wartime 
script on food production and conservation. 


Thespian Troupe 111, Burley, Idaho, High 
School. Jean E. Mizer, sponsor. 


Dramatics Club, Jefferson High School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mrs. Carl S. Seibold, director. 
Staged fifteen major patriotic projects since 
Pearl Harbor Day. 


Thespian Troupe 529, Carlisle, Ky., High 
School. Jane Ross, sponsor. Staged three-act 
play with proceeds given to Red Cross; staged 
two one-act plays with proceeds given to 
Stage Door Canteen; produced “Hitler Has 
A Vision”, 





Enrollment in the High School Theatre 
for Victory. Program is open to all high 
school dramatics groups wishing to take a 
more active part in the mobilization of dra- 
matics for wartime services. To enroll in 
this patriotic project simply mail a_ postal 
card to The National Thespian Society, Col- 
lege Hill Station 24, Cincinnati, Ohio, stating 
that your dramatics group wishes to become 
an active contributor to the High School The- 
atre For Victory Program. 











Speech Department, Ambherst, Ohio, High 
School. Margaret R. Egeland, sponsor. 
Staged patriotic play, “Dream On, Soldier’. 


Victory Players, Fulton, Ill., High School. Elisa 
Vanden Heurk, sponsor. 


Victory Players (Thespian Troupe 125), We- 
tumpka, Ala., High School. Alice Mae Bell, 
sponsor. Staged Pan-American Pageant; par- 
ticipated in Bond Drive; present many assem- 
bly programs furthering war effort. 


Thespian Troupe 248, Rock Springs, Wyo., 
High School. Lorene Moothart, sponsor. 
Presented patriotic poetry program over Sta- 
tion KVRS; will stage “There Are No Little 
Things’ over KVRS during Fourth War 
Bond Drive. 


Masque and Gown Club, Plainville, Conn., 
High School. Verna P. Calmbach, sponsor. 
Produced several plays furthering the war 
effort; contributed to Red Cross Fund. 


Thespian Troupe 481, Thomasville, Ga., High 
School. Louise Vandiviere, sponsor. 


Troupe No. 358, Salem, Ohio, High School. 
Winifred Ospeck, sponsor. 


Thespian Troupe 543, Eagle Grove, Iowa, High 
School. Ruth Farel, sponsor. Staged “The 
Very Light Brigade’. 


Thespian Troupe 267, Cheney, Wash., High 
School. Ruth M. Miller, sponsor. 


Thespian Troupe 87, Logan County High 
School, Sterling, Colo. Kenneth Waterman, 
sponsor. Presented one-act plays and skits 
for War Bond Drive. 


Periwig Club, Cyprus High School, Magna, 
Utah. Helen Watson, sponsor. Presented 
program of dramatic entertainment at Kearns 
Replacement Center and at the Bushnell 
Hospital. 


Thespian Troupe 289, San Juan Union High 
School, Fair Oaks, Calif. Mrs. Roberta 
Locher, sponsor, 


Thespian Troupe 444, Filer, Idaho, High 
School. Mrs. Ethel Warberg, sponsor. Con- 
ori the sum of $75.00 to National War 

und. 


+ 
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Characterization 


HE art of characterization cannot be 

assimilated for a special part of a 

particular play. The reservoir of in- 
formation which an actor turns to in cre- 
ating a part is built up slowly bit by bit 
through observation of people in many 
different circumstances, in as many dif- 
ferent situations. It is not enough to see 
an old man limp—the actor must know 
why he limps and what the effects are on 
him physically and mentally. Only then 
may he store it in his memory for use at 
some appropriate time. Nor is it only the 
observance of others that goes into this 
vast storehouse, but the actor’s own re- 
actions and emotions must be recorded 
there. Literature, particularly the novel, 
along with history, art and music, con- 
tribute their share to the actor’s knowledge 
of human nature. 

To have a well-rounded interpretation 
of a role the actor must know thoroughly 
the background of his character. He must 
know the rhythm of his thinking. He must 
know what he thinks and does between 
his scenes and what he says and does after 
the final curtain. Drawing on his knowl- 
edge of human nature, plus his own lively 
imagination, he may now begin to create 
a character that is an individual—distinct 
from any other character, real or imagi- 
nary. 


Blind Alley 


By JAMES WARWICK 

Hal Wilson, renowned criminal, is forced to 
hide out for twenty-four hours. He takes over 
Professor Shelby’s home. The Professor, a 
psychologist, tries to break Hal mentally. 

The striking difference between these 
two characters is not to be found in every 
play. The Professor is a perfectly normal 
man, who leads a quiet kind of life on his 
university campus. Hal’s sordid and un- 
happy background has made a criminal of 
him and a psychological case. They are 
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Bittersweet Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y.° 


Author of Scenes For Student Actors, Volume I-V, published by Samuel French. 








altogether different in walk, gesture and 
voice. 

(Wilson crosses and punches Shelby in 
the face, then crosses to up of chair Left 
Center.) 

Shelby: You had to do that, I suppose. 

Shelby is not taken by surprise by the 
attack on him for he knows it is Wilson’s 
only means of defense. 

Wilson: It ain’t nothing to what that dame 


got. 
Shelby: And you had to do it to her too. 
Wilson: That should be a lesson to the lot 


of yer. 

Shelby: Why don’t you put the blame where 
it belongs? 

This startles Wilson for it is an entirely 
new interpretation of his behavior. 

Wilson: (Turns.) What? I know where 
the blame belongs, Mister. 

Shelby: You mean me, of course, but it’s not 
true. You fell down on your job. 

Wilson: Aw, you— 

Shelby: If you rd left one of your men in here 


and he’d let that happen, what would you have 


done? 

Wilson: I’d a plugged him. 

Again the man’s mind chiefly taken up 
by killing. 

Shelby: Exactly. 

Wilson: Sure, nobody—(Pause.) This was 
different. I was—/(Pause.) I never let nothing 
like that happen a-fore and I'll take good care 
it never happens again, Mister. 

Shelby: You think so? 

Wilson: Too right I do. 

Shelby: It must happen again and again— 
unless you find out what causes these rages 
that suddenly blot everything from your mind. 
You’re scared, Wilson. 

Shelby has studied cases like Wilson for 
years and this is his chance to put all his 
knowledge to a practical use. He knows 
that if he fails his life will be greatly en- 
dangered. But the community will not 
be safe until Wilson is taken and he feels 
this his contribution to society. 

Wilson: Scared! I ain’t never bin scared 
of nothin’ in my life, an’ I ain’t gonner start in 
now. 

Shelby: That isn’t true for a start. 

Wilson (Steps toward Shelby.): Don’t call 
me a liar—I don’t take that from no one. 

Shelby: I’m sorry. I didn’t— 








Scene from the play, Shall We Join the Ladies, as given by members of Thespian Troupe 194 of 
the Oelwein, Iowa, High School, with Mr. Horace Hoover directing. 
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Wilson: Shut up—and listen ter me. I’m 
gonner take what I want—as long as I can 
get away with it. There ain’t no other way 1 
can get by now—an’ live. Where do you cut 
inter that picture? (Wilson crosses to chair left 
center, then right to left end of davenport.) 

If this can be called a philosophy, it 
is Wilson’s— “I’m gonner take what I 
want—.” He will not allow himself to ad- 
mit anything else. 

Shelby (Losing his calm for a moment.): 
You forced me into it. I didn’t ask you to come 
here—to shoot that boy, beat that girl until she 
was almost dead—But that’s beside the point. 
You accused me of calling you a liar. Let’s stay 
with that. You made a flat statement that you 
were not afraid of anything—and I contradicted 
you. 

Wilson: I ain’t. 

Shelby: Then tell me something. What are 
you trying to escape from? 

Wilson: What d’yer mean? 

Shelby: You’re like a man running down a 


~ blind alley in the dark. 


Wilson: So what! 

Shelby: What are you going to do when you 
reach the end? The place where you cannot 
go any farther. 

Wilson (Comes down left.): Wm gonner 
shoot—an’ keep on shootin’! Like I always 
done. A guy’s only got ter get it once—but 
I won’t be alone, don’t worry. I'll have lots 
of company. 

Shelby: You’re on the run now. You can’t 
stop to think, can you? You’re not going to 
finish in any blaze of guns and glory. You’ré 
going to crack up. You’ve been on the verge of 
it for a long time. 

ar Crack up? (Sits on chair at desk, 
left.) 

Shelby, always miles ahead of Wilson, 
is going to play his trump card—what 
he has been leading up to all along. Even 
though he realizes what is at stake he goes 
along smoothly—pounding Hal as hard, 
mentally, as Hal would with his fists. 

Shelby: Yes—(Pause.) Ill tell you something 
about yourself. (Pause.) You go along quite 
calmly as a rule, don’t you? See things more 
or less as they are. (Pause.) We'll say, for 
instance, you’re driving a car. There’s the road 
—the different objects you pass—trees—auto- 
mobiles, houses. And then—(Pause—he leans 
forward a little.) Then sometimes you become 
aware of another thing you can’t see, but can 
feel. It drives you into going faster and faster, 
and it follows. You can’t shake it off, can you? 
Your eyes are open but you can’t get rid of 
it. It’s always just behind. And presently noth- 
ing matters any more—only that nas you feel 
is there, and you go on and on un 

Wilson (Leaping to his feet, knocking chair 
over.): It’s a lic! Who told you that! (Pause 
threateningly, as he comes closer and stands 
above Shelby.) Who’s bin talkin’ about me? 
It’s a lie, I tell yer. 

Shelby: What’s a lie? If it’s a lie why bother 
about it? Sit down and don’t get excited. It’s 
bad for you. 

Wilson: Then yer takes it back—say yer was 
lyin’—go on—say it. 

” Shelby: All right, I was lying then. 

Wilson (Crosses back and picks up chair; 
places it by desk.): Whatter yer want to pull 
them kinda capers for? That kinda junk don’t 
git yer no place with me. (Crosses to back of 
chair, left center.) 

Shelby: No—perhaps not. 

Wilson: Say, Doc, tell me something. How 
did you know that about me? 

Wilson is almost pathetic. It is the first 
time anyone has understood. Admitting it 
is a sign of his crumbling. ‘ 

Shelby: It’s true, isn’t it? 

Wilson: Yeah, some. Not the way you got 
it, but near enough. 





* Copyright, 1935 (under title Smokescreen), by James 
Warwick ; copyright, 1936, by Samuel French. Reprinted 
by permission of Samuel French. 
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by PROF. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 


Department of Drama, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up are welcomed by Prof. 
Holcombe. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 
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Question: May I use white shoe polish for 
whitening hair? 

Answer: Yes, you may, but I’m not 
so sure that I’d be able to guarantee that 
you wouldn’t harm the hair. I’ve used it 
and I have known many others who have 
used it, but I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I’d better rely on materials, of which 
I’m sure, and not on a product that was 
intended for use on leather. Right now, 
when scarcities in materials have affected 
manufacturers’ supplies, the composition 
of white shoe polish has changed a great 
deal. I have no idea as to whether the 
present ingredients might be harmful to 
the hair. I’d sooner use white liquid 
mascara, Stein’s Wheatcroft, or even corn 
starch. It’s much safer. 


Question: In our school makeup box we have 
a number of boxes of white powder; very dark, 
reddish brown; deep pink. and dirty, grayed, 
medium brown powder. Since these were in 
the box when I came here, I don’t know what 
they were intended for, but they haven’t been 
of any use to us. Should I throw them away 
or can we make use of them? 


Answer: This question comes up 
every once in a while. Nearly every 
school makeup box is cluttered up with 
a lot of odd colored powders that seem 
to be merely taking up space. The white 
powder is good for nothing as a powder 
for makeups, the pink is too pink for any 
use, and the dark reddish brown one 
seems to be always spilling on perfectly 
good white crepe hair to ruin it. 

Mix some of the white powder with 
water and use it for a hair whitener. Then 
get a bowl and try a little dry powder 
mixing to obtain shades that are usable. 
Different proportions of the white, deep 
pink, and browns will make suitable 
rachel, natural, or ruddy powders that 
will be as satisfactory as any that you have. 


Question: What makeup book do you consider 
to be the most complete and valuable for the 
director’s bookshelf? 


Answer: The Art of Make Up, by 
Serge Strenskovsky, E. P. Dutton, N. Y., 
publishers. Price $3.75. This book is a 
scholarly, complete and fascinating work. 
It furnishes the most exhaustive treatment 


of principles and techniques to be found 
in the field. 


Question: We need quite a number of wigs 
for a musical show. The wigs do not need to 
look as realistic as would be necessary for a 
play. Is there some way we could make them? 


Answer: I suggest that you try yarn 
wigs that you make yourselves. In the 
January tenth issue of Life, page 74, note 
that Robins is wearing a yarn wig. At one 
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Royalty Fee 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounce that the royalty quoted on The Eve 
of St. Mark is not a flat $40 fee. The fee, 
which will be quoted on application, will, 
within certain limits, be adjusted to the bud- 
get requirements of the producing group. 











time I saw a creditable performance of 
Windmills of Holland done with yarn wigs 
used for the Dutch bob wigs. For comic 
effects this type of wig furnishes infinite 
variations, because of the many shades and 
different sizes of strands of the yarns. In 
production of the many patriotic plays 
where such characters as Uncle Sam, John 
Bull, etc., are used, yarn wigs could be 
quite helpful. The method of manufac- 
ture is very simple. A skull cap is made 
and the yarn is stitched to the cap. 


Question: Is making up a girl as a Negro 
maid, should spaces be left around the eyes and 
around the mouth? 


Answer: No. Treat the Negro base 
just as you would any other base. Blend 
the base close to the eyes and put a very 
small amount on the eyelids. 


Question: How can I make a girl whose hair 
is blonde and brilliant, and whose eyes seem too 
lively, look the part of a drab and uninteresting 
character who later blossoms into a beauty? 


Answer: Put powder on the hair to 
reduce the sheen. The hair should be done 
up with the straggles of hair showing mess- 
ily. Part the hair in the center, perhaps, 
with an untidy bun at the back. A thin 
layer of light gray eyeshadow on the lids 
with a touch of red blended in will tend 
to weaken the look of the eyes. It might 
be well to omit the base color. Then, when 
the change is made, use a brilliant base 
such as Factor’s 2A, remove the eyeshadow 
used before and substitute one the color of 
the eyes. Make the eyebrow neat and 
clear cut but natural-looking. The hair 
should be dressed so that it has a wavy, 
softening effect about the face. 


Question: Can crepe hair be straightened in 
any quicker way than wetting it and allowing to 
dry over night as advised in makeup books? 


Answer: Sometimes the decision to use 
crepe hair is a sudden one which catches 
us without the straightening having been 
done previously. In such an instance, I 
have straightened the hair out as well as 
possible and have then used a damp cloth 
and a hot iron to press it. Start at one 
end, holding the free end, giving it a slight 





Wartime 
Scripts Available 


WO new scripts furthering the war 
effort are now available to high school 
dramatics groups throughout the nation: 


Is It Asking Too Much? sy Peggy 


Lamson, is a one-act play stressing the ur- 
gent need for scrap metal and other ma- 
terials. The play is timely, easy-to-produce, 
and fully within the acting abilities of 
junior and senior high school students. The 
play may be given for assembly or before 
local groups in the community. It may also 
be adapted for radio production. Non-roy- 
alty. May be secured from the School Col- 
lege Unit, General Salvage Branch, 2711 
Tempo D. Bldg., 4th and Independence 
Ave., S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Figure It CRs atest show, by John 
A. McGee. This is a full-length play de- 
signed to further the education campaign 
against free spending of war-swollen in- 
comes. It is timely, carries a vital wartime 
message, and is “good theatre” throughout. 
Can easily be made the outstanding patri- 
otic production of this spring. Not difficult 
of production. Can make use of large cast. 
For a copy for reading purposes write the 
Education Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


(Notice: All schools affiliated with The 
National Thespian Society and the High 
School Theatre For Victory Program will be 
provided with reading copies of these two 
scripts within the next three weeks. Copies 
will be mailed from Washington, D. C., by 
the agencies mentioned above.) 














pull, and working the iron toward it. 
When the cloth is removed, the hair is 
quite flattened as well as straightened, so 
that it needs fluffing out before it can 
be used. 


Question: What are the main rules governing 
the use of rouge for the cheeks. 


Answer: 1. Place rouge properly. 2. 
Blend well. 3. Tone with powder. 

Locate the highlight area of the cheek 
(the farthest forward surface). Put the 
rouge on the center of this area in a space 
about the size of a quarter. Blend the 
edges into the foundation toward the eyes, 
toward the nose and toward the jaw bone. 
Do not disturb the main body of the rouge 
—yjust the portion near the edges. This 
process may be done by laying the cushion 
of the finger along the edge, drawing away, 
printing it right next and then repeating 
the process, each time working away from 
the area. The small amount adhering to 
the finger and printed on the base next the 
area will tend to establish the blend. After 
this, go lightly over your work with a piece 
of tissue to smooth off any harsh lines. 
Then use powder generously. Remove the 
powder with a brush or puff. 

For boys use little if any rouge. 

For older men and women place the 
rouge lower and choose a darker shade 


than for young characters. 
Mention The High School Thespian 
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Cast for the production of The Man Who Came to Dinner at the Darien, Conn., High School (Thespian Troupe 308). Directed by Miss Elsa Pettersson. 
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Litchfield, Conn. 


HESPIAN Regional Director F. I. Enslin 

of the Litchfield High School announces 
tentative plans for an evening of four one-act 
plays with as many schools participating. This 
event will replace the annual drama contest 
which has been eliminated for the duration. 
Litchfield Thespians are active this season in 
the production of radio plays designed to further 
the war effort of the school and the community. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WO highly successful performances of 

Heaven Can Wait were presented on De- 
cember 3, 4, at the Rufus King High School, 
with Mr. Elias N. Lane directing. Attractive 
handbills containing interesting program notes 
were presented. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


CAPACITY crowd of enthusiastic theatre- 
goers greeted the performance of Brother 
Goose by the Junior Class of the Stonewall 
Jackson High School. (Thespian Troupe 121) on 
November 19. Mrs. Teresa C. White directed. 


Struthers, Ohio 


EMBERS of Troupe 89 and the Junior- 
Senior classes of the Struthers High 
School, under the direction of Miss Laurys B. 
Norton, presented Smilin’ Through on Novem- 
ber 19 to one of the most appreciative audi- 
ences to witness a dramatic performance at 
this school in recent years. A second major 
production will be presented by Thespians, 
with the date set tentatively for March 10. 
Among the one-acts given so far this season 
at dramatics club meetings are Filted, Paul Loses 
the Ration Books, and The First Dress Suit. 
Thespians are 100% purchasers of War Bonds 
and Stamps. The sum of $10 was contributed 
recently to the Servicemen’s Library Fund. 
The purchase of new scenery and stage cur- 
tains is now being considered.—Leah Harris. 
Secretary. 
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| Benton Harbor, Mich. 


COOPERATIVE press, an ambitious 

ticket crew and excellent cast, and a hard 
working director in the person of Margaret L. 
Meyn, resulted in smash hit performances of 
Night of January 16th at the Benton Harbor 
High School (Troupe 455) on November 18, 
19. In mid-December fifteen deserving appli- 
cants were admitted to Thespian membership 
at an impressive ceremony. The Troupe, now 
designated as the Barrymore Troupe of The 
National Thespian Society, is in no way experi- 
encing a reduction of activities because of the 
war. On the contrary, the program of wartime 
entertainment is now stronger than ever. Mem- 
bers are doing splendidly in a war program of 
school assemblies, USO performances, War 
Bond and Red Cross rallies, movies, and 
speeches. An equally broad and successful pro- 
gram is now being planned for the spring semes- 
ter.—Thomas Foley, Secretary. 


Fairfield, Ala. 


ON’T TAKE MY PENNY was one of the 

major dramatics events of the fall term 
for the dramatics club of the Fairfield, Ala., 
High School, with Miss Ruth Holbrook as di- 
rector. The play was staged on December 3, 
with a large audience present. An equally 
important event of the fall semester was the 
formal installation of Thespian Troupe 491 at 
this school under Miss Holbrook’s direction. 
The following students constituted the charter 
roll of the new Troupe: Mirima Bottenfield. 
Edward Ellington, Lawrence Fiquett Jacquelyn 
Glenn, Mary Sue Hamilton, Billy Harrell, Paul 
James, Charlotte Laster, Henry Mahan, Mar- 
tha Mahan, and Joe Mitchell. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


oe season’s program of major productions 
at the Webster Groves High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 191) opened with Ladies In Re- 
tirement staged to capacity audiences on No- 
vember 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, with Miss 
Patricia MclIlrath directing. “Our players,” 
writes Miss Mcllrath, “are again turning in 


masterfully fine performances. They can so 
nearly approach professional calibre that direct- 
ing them is a constant source of inspiration 
to us all.” Thespians participated in a school 
pageant for the Christmas season. Meetings 
are being held every two weeks. Members of 
the Troupe at the Clayton, Mo., High School 
were invited for an evening of one-act plays 
on January 12. A group of six one-act plays 
have been prepared lately for school assemblies, 
special audiences, and class projects. 


Princeton, W. Va. 


YEARBOOK outlining activities for the 

current school year has been prepared by 
Thespians of Troupe 84 of the Princeton High 
School, with Miss Irene Norris as sponsor and 
director of dramatics. Meetings are being held 
monthly, with students in charge. Troupe offi- 
cers are James Lawrence, president; Emma 
White, vice president; Lonnie Oakes, treasurer, 
and Marjorie Skelton, secretary. Miss Louise 
Gentry is assistant Troupe Sponsor. Eleven 
new members were added to the Troupe late 
in October. 


Rocky River, Ohio 
——— RIVER Thespian Troupe Number 
65, under the leadership of Miss Edith 
A. White, presented for its fall production, 
the Kaufman and Hart success, The Man Who 
Came To Dinner. This play was the first that 
the school has ever done that completely sold 
out for two nights. The entire proceeds from 
this play went for stage equipment; two of 
the major items that were constructed new 
were a dimmer-board and a new set. The play 
had an exceptionally large cast. Paul Robin- 
son and Carol Brosmer played the title roles 
with Ken Armstrong, Cliff Badger, Shirley Kre- 
del, Lucy Herrett, Whitney Slaght, Pat Mc- 
Cormick, Dona Mae Burkhardt, Bill Doyle, and 
Warren Rudy in the supporting cast. — Paul 
Robinson, Reporter. 


Massillon, Ohio 
6 iinws SRO sign went up for both perform- 


ances of What A Life given on November 
11, 12, by the Struts and Frets Dramatics Club 
(Troupe 178), of the Massillon High School, 
with Mrs. Virginia Lee Bigelow directing. The 
cast celebrated the happy event with a party 
on the stage after the final performance. The 
annual Thespian banquet was held pn Decem- 
ber 29 at the Woman’s Club of Massillon. 
Several new members were added to the 
Troupe during the fall term under Mrs. Bige- 
low’s supervision. This lively group of students 
continue to build interest in their activities 
through the publication of their Troupe paper, 
The Thespian Masque, published monthly. 
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ACT YOUR AGE 


By William Davidson 


These Davidson plays are among the most successful in their 
field, and are widely used by groups all over the country. 
Genius and hard work make them so successful, for not only is 
William Davidson one of today’s outstanding writers of comedy, 
but each play is watched through rehearsal after rehearsal by 
the author himself. Ever since he was a member of the famous 
47 Workshop at Harvard, Mr. Davidson has loved the theatre, 
and young people. His humor, his whimsy, his understanding 
heart flow out in these mirthful comedies that are so easy to 
produce and so hilarious to present. You will note that the cast 
fits your cast requirements in these times—because each play 


grows out of the needs of a real group with problems just like 


“Brother Goose,” 3-act comedy; 3 m,8 w, lint. Price, 75c. 


Royalty, $25.00. 


BROTHER GOOSE 


William Davidson at a rehearsal. 


yours. Hence, they fit your needs too, whether it’s for the 
play about “Brother Goose,” who hires a salesgirl to help him 
bring up his orphaned brothers and sisters—and falls in love 
with the girl—or two sailors on 24 hour leave (and two 14 year 
old girls who pretend they’re old enough to be engaged) in 
“Act Your Age.” In each, you'll find fun galore, and a rush 
and dither of funny business, some moments that touch the 
heart, and hilarious curtains. Mr. Davidson hasn’t said whether 
he’s recounting his own experiences in the Navy in World 
War I in “Act Your Age” or not—but wherever he is, and 
wherever his plays are, the tempo of laughs and the zest of life 
get into his friends, the actors who act his plays, and the 
audiences who so hugely enjoy them. 


“Act Your Age,” 3-act comedy; 3 m, 6 w, 1 int. Price 7Sc. 
Royalty, $25.00. 


Not on Royalty: Mr. Davidson insists that his plays be offered on our Basic Fee Plan, with 
a minimum of only $10.00 for small groups. Maximum royalty, $25.00. Write for details of 


this flexible royalty plan. 


Other plays by William Davidson: 


Early to Bed—Early to Rise 
Poor Dear Edgar 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE®DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 East Van Buren Street 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


URDER IN REHEARSAL, a three-act 

mystery farce, with Miss Marjorie C. 
Wheaton as director, was given on December 
3 as the first major production of the current 
season at the Mamaroneck High School. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to help finance the schoo! 
paper. Activities of Thespian Troupe 534, with 
Mrs. Novilla Burton Lale as sponsor, are pro- 
gressing nicely. Preparations are now being 
made for several dramatics projects during the 
spring semester. 


Topeka, Kansas 


HE 1943-44 season of major plays at the 

Topeka High School (Troupe 210), began 
on October 22 with a performance of The Fight- 
ing Littles, sponsored jointly by the Masque 
and Wig Club and the Junior Red Cross. The 
student staff was headed by Sarah Heil as 
director. The stage setting was constructed by 
members of the Stagecraft class under the direc- 
tion of J. H. Hoehner. Troupe 210, with Miss 
Gertrude S. Wheeler as sponsor, contributed 
the sum of $100.00 to the Servicemen’s Library 
Fund. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


EMBERS of Troupe 539 of the Warwood 

High School, with Miss Virginia Perry- 
man as sponsor, staged You Can’t Take It 
With You on December 3, as their major pro- 
duction of the fall term. The play was well 
received by a large and appreciative audience. 
For assembly programs the Troupe staged the 
one-acts, Lemon Pie For Andy, Be a Little 
Cuckoo, and On the Air. As a special project 
Thespians sponsor weekly devotionals in assem- 
bly. The fall semester Thespian initiation and 
dinner were held on December 7. Miss Perry- 
man reports that interest in dramatics is attain- 
ing new heights in her school this season. 


Marked Tree, Ark. 


HREE one-act plays, The Spider, Rosalee, 

and Forward March were presented by 
members of Thespian Troupe 301 of the Marked 
Tree High School on Décember 2, 3, at the 
dramatics festival held at the Jonesboro High 
School, with The Spider receiving first place 
honors in the all-girl play section of the tourna- 
ment. Among the other schools participating 
in this event were Paragould (Troupe 149) ; 
Messick (Troupe 186) and Humes (Troupe 
249), High Schools of Memphis, Tennessee, 
Lepanto (Troupe 498), Jonesboro (Troupe 
382) and State Teachers College of Conway. 


Bobby Swank of Marked Tree was chosen as 
the best actor of the tournament. 

Members of Troupe 301, who have desig- 
nated themselves as the Victory Players this 
season, are also active in a number of other 
projects under the capable direction of Mrs. 
Marie Thost Pierce. The group has sponsored 
performances of several assembly programs. 
The three-act play, Thumbs Up, will be given 
during National Drama Week. Thespians will 
also play leading roles in the Junior and Senior 
Class plays. Mrs. Pierce has also sponsored 
class recitals in poetry during the fall term. 
The 1943-44 season promises to be one of the 
most successful for the entire dramatics and 
speech program of this school. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


grep en of Maxwell Anderson’s comedy, 

The Star Wagon, was given on December 
16, 17, at the Glenville High School, under 
the direction of Mr. Eugene C. Davis. Large 
and enthusiastic audiences greeted both per- 
formances. 


Rochelle, IIl. 


HE Jesters’ dramatic club (Thespian 

Troupe 291) of the Rochelle High School 
began their 1943-44 season with a successful 
production of The Eve of St. Mark, presented 
on November 19 under the direction of Miss 
Ruth A. Evans. The fall term also included 
the re-organization of the Troupe under Miss 
Evans’ direction, and the production of two 
plays for the Christmas Season. Plans are now 
being made for a vigorous dramatics program 
this spring. 


Fairfield, Conn. 


A’ EVENT which attracted considerable 
interest this fall term among members of 
Troupe No. 15 of the Roger Ludlowe High 
School was their trip to the home of Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Kelly, Troupe Sponsor, where 
they saw an exhibit of owls acquired by Miss 
Kelly in this country and abroad. Miss Kelly 
boasts a collection of some two hundred owls. 
The immediate purpose of the group was to 
rehearse a skit for a Father’s Club Show. The 
evening also included the reading of plays and 
refreshments. 


Lookout, W. Va. 


Gib ---nedyayne of Troupe 140 of Nuttall High 
School, assisted by the public speaking 
class, gave performances of two skits, Troubles 
of an Editor and Army, ’Tention, as part of 








Thespians Carolyn Sarbin as Gertie, Dick Shee as Henry Aldrich, Maryanne McMahon as 

Barbara Pearson, and Harry Stults as George Bigelow. Scene from What A Life by the Struts 

and Frets Club (Thespian Troupe 178), of the Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio. 
Directed by Virginia Lee Bigelow. 
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an assembly program given on October 26. 
Several Thespians participated in a panel dis- 
cussion also presented as part of the program 
which was directed by Troupe Sponsor Mrs. 
Eva Lilly Crosby.—Lillian Neal, Secretary. 


Keokuk, lowa 


HE Junior Class play, Arsenic and Old 

Lace,.on November 5, marked the opening 
of major play productions at the Keokuk High 
School (Thespian Troupe 192), with Mrs. 
Byrnes Missman as director and Troupe Spon- 
sor. The second major play, The Moon Is 
Down, is scheduled for production on February 
7 under the joint’ sponsorship of Thespians 
and the Dramatics Club. The fall term also 
witnessed the performance of two one-act plays 
and several pep programs by Thespians and Dra- 
matics Club members.—Betty Larson, Secre- 
tary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


b ipoo twenty-second annual Shakespearean 
production, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
was presented by the Players of the Walnut 
Hills High School on December 10. A large 
audience greeted the performance, which was 
under the direction of Miss Freida Lotze. 


Jackson, Mich. 


RAMATICS activities for the 1942-43 

season at the St. Mary’s High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 541) were brought to 
a close on Mary 27 with the Senior Class 
play, Every Family Has One, directed by Miss 
Claire C. Cook. The other major production 
of the spring term, You Can’t Beat the Irish, 
was given on March 16 as the all-school play. 
The installation of Troupe No. 541 earlier in 
the season under Miss Cook’s direction added 
new impetus to the dramatics program. A 
total of 30 students qualified for membership 
during the year. A series of radio and stage 
one-act plays were also given during the year. 
—Evelyn Putra, Secretary. 


Albion, Mich. 


LARGE and responsive audience wit- 

nessed the production of The Green Vine 
on March 19 at the Washington Gardner High 
School. The play was given by members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 53 as their annual pro- 
duction, with Sponsor Leitha V. Perkins direct- 
ing. Reports of the production in the local 
press highly praised the acting and directing. 
Equally successful in many respects was the 
Junior Class production of Spring Fever on 
April 9, with Miss Perkins taking directorial 
honors. The other major play of the season, 
Sky Road, was sponsored by the school paper 
early in November. Several patriotic programs 
were also given for the benefit of the school 
and the community.—Olive Jean Huss, Sec- 
retary. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


_— presentation of a “Third War Loan 
Bond Show”. on September 28 marked the 
opening of the current dramatics season for 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 187 of the 
Brownsville Senior High School, with Miss 
Jean E. Donahey directing. The show con- 
sisted of several orchestra numbers and the 
performance of three one-act plays, These 
Things Are Ours, Overdoing It, and Suitable 
for Charity. Door receipts netted enough funds, 
with which to purchase three war bonds and 
$70.00 worth of Defense Stamps. Thespians 
were asked to collect clothing for the Greek 
War Relief during the early part of October. 
All receipts from dramatic productions will be 
taxed 10% this season for charity funds. An 
additional feature of this year’s Thespian ac- 
tivities is a small dance band made up of 
Troupe members who are musicians. Miss 
Donahey reports that her Thespian band 
serves a much-felt need in connection with 
numerous projects sponsored by the dramatics 
department. 
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THREE ACT PLAYS FOR SPRING HITS 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST 
BLACK CAT 
TANGLED YARN 
OBSTINATE BRIDE 


CURSE OF THE INCAS 


A BEAR DECEPTION 
ANGEL UNAWARES 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 





REMEMBER YOU'RE ALADY .......... .50c 
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of contest-winning readings on the market. 


Send for our free descriptive catalog. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


CONTEST WINNING ONE ACTS 


a Ro 735c DARK WIND 
ree Seer 75¢ THE CORNHUSK DOLL 
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eee 90c MUSHROOMS COMING UP 
Se Sa Pe eS 90c 
Filtorit OF THE HERONS............... 90c 
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Leper aa 90c HIGHEST BIDDER GETS A DATE........35e 


We carry the best plays of all publishers for high school production, and we have the largest stock 
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Des Moines 1, Iowa 














Cincinnati, Ohio 


WO large and enthusiastic audiences wit- 

nessed the performances of the _ all-girl 
play, Your Face—Your Fortune, staged on No- 
vember 14, 15 by the Seton Players (Troupe 
371) of the Seton High School. The play was 
directed by Sister Marie Palmyre. Among 
those who appeared in the double casts were 
Rosemary Kluener, Claire Hortekamp, Pauline 
Read, Mary Helen Lewis, Betty Rolfes, and 
Bernice Zeiser. A second major dramatics pro- 
ject of the fall term was the production of 
Christmas—The World Over, given on the 
evening of December 19 by the Prep Players 
of this school with the assistance of the Music 
Department. The program consisted of scenes 
written by Sister Palmyre showing the observ- 
ance of Christmas in various parts of the world. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


NE of the most successful productions of 

recent seasons at the Middletown High 
School (Troupe 74) was Every Family Has 
One, given by Thespians on November 18, 19, 
with capacity audiences present. Part of the 
net proceeds was contributed to the Community 
War Fund Drive. Mr. Miles S. McLain, 
Troupe Sponsor and Regional Director for the 
State of New York, directed the play. Troupe 
74 now has an active enrollment of forty-five 
members. The Junior Thespian group has an 
enrollment of 78, making a total of 123 Thes- 
pians in school. The first formal initiation of 
the year, with 17 students tentatively chosen 
for membership, will be held during National 
Drama Week, February 6, through 13.—Bar- 
bara Turfler, Secretary. 


Grand Ledge, Mich. 


HE three-act play, Brother Goose, was pre- 
sented on December 10, as the first major 
play of this year by the dramatics club (Troupe 
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356) of the Grand Ledge High School. The 
Troupe this season is under the direction of 
Miss Merry Lou Pinkham. The fall term also 
included two one-act plays for assembly pro- 
gram and a burlesque debate. Thespians wit- 
nessed a performance of Claudia at the Michi- 
gan State College.—JFoanne Toaz, Secretary. 


Fall River, Mass. 


HE Annual Dramatics Club Matinee of 

this season at the B. M. C., Durfee High 
School (Troupe 254), was given on November 
10, with four student-written plays on the pro- 
gram. Swoon at Noon, by Bentley Kolodney ; 
Forbidden Fruit, by Sylvia Settlow; The Price 
of Freedom, by Beverly Rose, and Old Black 
joe, by Audrey Roberts, were presented, with 
Regional Director Barbara Wellington as pro- 
duction manager. Each one-act was student- 
directed. (An article on student-written and 
student-directed plays by Miss Wellington will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of this maga- 
zine. ) 





Write For Your Copy 


THREE-PAGE report covering the 

convention of the American Education- 
al Theatre Association held in New York 
City on December 28, 29, 30 may be secured 
free of charge from The National Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. A large, self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope (3 cents) should be enclosed with 
each request. (Copies of this report have 
already been mailed to all high schools affil- 








iated with The National Thespian Society.) 





Oceanside, N. Y. 


oe Mollie Dempsey of Troupe 132, 
of Oceanside High School, appeared in the 
production of Ladies In Retirement given last 
summer by the Civic Theatre of Syracuse, New 
York. Two other members of the Troupe ap- 
peared with a small summer stock company 
in Rockville Center, N. Y. e current season 
included a Thespian reunion early in the fall 
with a number of alumni members, now in 
the armed forces, present for the occasion. 
The first major play of this season, The Fight- 
ing Littles, was given under the direction of 
Miss Frances Weaver on November 12. The 
members of this Troupe make frequent trips 
to Broadway to witness professional produc- 
tions. One of these trips—attendance at The 
Patriots—was enriched by a talk to the entire 
group given by production manger Moe Hack 
of the Playwrights Company. 


Kimball, West Va. 


PONSOR Milton L. Wood of the Kimball 

High School (Troupe 542), announced a 
vigorous program of at least four major pro- 
ductions for this season, beginning with Thumbs 
Up staged on November 23. On December 20, 
followed the production of Tomorrow The 
World, staged by the Victory Players of this 
school. Best Foot Forward will be given dur- 
ing February. The spring semester tentatively 
calls for a production of Doodle Dandy of 
U. S. A. The fall semester also included a 
successful production of the patriotic pageant, 
The Voice of America, and a colorful in- 
duction ceremony for 12 new Thespians. Mr. 
Wood’s activities in dramatics extend into the 
community, for he is active in a community 
theatre group as well. Troupe officers are: 
Isabelle Crenshaw, president; Idessa Childs, 
vice president; Rosa Hall, secretary; Mobile 
Scott, assistant secretary, and Dorothy Thomp- 
son, historian.—Isabelle Crenshaw, Reported. 
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“Who-o-o, who-o-o” was the theme of a party given during the fall semester for members of 
Thespian Troupe 15 of the Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn., by Sponsor Mary 


Elizabeth Kelly (seen at left). 


Miss Kelly exhibited her collection of some two hundred owls, 


large, medium, and small, to her Thespians. 





Alamogordo, New Mex. 


HREE evenings of one-act plays were 

sponsored by dramatics students at the 
Alamogordo High School during the 1942-43 
season under the direction of Miss Edith L. 
Welsheimer, sponsor for Troupe No. 81 at this 
school. The first consisted of Wild Cat Willie 
Gets Brain Fever, Dad Takes A Rest Cure, 
and Frank and Erna. The second program, 
given by members of the Thalian Club on 
February 10, included the one-acts, We Brents 
Pay Our Debts, A Penny Saved, and Facob 
Comes Home. The third program of the sea- 
son, staged by Thespians on March 26, in- 
cluded the one-act plays, His First Shave, The 
True In Heart, A Girl In Every Port, and 
No Jade School Burn. A total of seven new 
members were added to the Troupe during 
the season.—Ralph Garner, Secretary. 


Matewan, W. Va. 


a Dramatics Club production of Brother 
Goose on December 4 launched the 1942- 
43 season of major plays at the Magnolia High 
School (Troupe No. 189) with Mrs. Kathryn 
M. Talbert directing. On March 20 the Dra- 
matic Club followed with a play festival which 
included productions of Bread, Lost Victory, 
The Tangled Web, and The Wonder Hat, with 
Miss Rose G. Smith of the Williamson High 
School as critic judge. The season was brought 
to a close on May 12 with a performance of 
Lease On Liberty, directed by Mrs. Kathryn 
M. Talbert. The season also included the 
production of skits and other dramatic projects 
for the school. A total of fourteen students 
were admitted to Thespian membership. 


Mineola, N.Y. 
— of Troupe No. 276 played an 


active part in the production of various 
dramatics projects this past season at the 
Mineola High School. with Mitchell Karro as 
Troupe President and Jane Austen as sponsor. 
The first play of the year, Every Family Has 
One, was given by the Seniors in December. 
The year also included the production of over 
a dozen one-act plays and other entertain- 
ment for various school occasions. The annual 
Thespian matinee, held in April, included the 
production of two one-act plays, and resulted 
in much favorable publicity for the club. A 
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total of eleven new members were given the 
Thespian pledge. 


Rawlins, Wyo. 


HE Senior Class production of Ring 

Around Elizabeth on April 27 brought to 
a successful close the 1942-43 dramatics season 
at the Rawlins High School (Troupe No. 436) 
under the direction of Caecilie D. Pieper. ‘The 
other major play of the year, June Mad, was 
produced by the Junior Class on November 
27. Among the one-acts given at the dramatics 
club meetings were The Darkest Night and 
The Fallen Bough. A total of twenty-two 
students were given the Thespian pledge dur- 
ing the season.—Jacqueline Martinez, Secre- 
tary. 


Alton, Ill. 


HE formal installation of Thespian Troupe 

No. 397 at the Western Military Academy 
took place on April 10, with Capt. J. R. Gage 
in charge. After the impressive initiation cere- 
mony Thespian cadets met their girls at the 
entrance to the campus and escorted them to 
the Canteen, where they enjoyed several hours 
of dancing. Refreshments were served later in 
the evening. 

The 1942-43 season in dramatics opened 
with the production of two one-act plays, Road 
Closed, Detour, and Fixers, Inc., given by 
members of the Cadespian Dramatics Club, 
under the direction of Capt. Gage, with Lt. 
F. Hamilton, tactical officer of the Military 


Department, assisting. On December 10 fol-° 


lowed a negro minstrel show given on thé 
eve of dismissal for the Christmas Season. 
During the mid-semester two more one-act 
plays, The Country Slicker, directed by Capt. 
Gage. and Afraid of the Dark, directed by 
Lt. Hamilton, were presented. Afraid of the 
Dark was later entered in the state one-act play 
contest, receiving a rating of “A.” A total of 
twenty-seven students were given membership 
in the Thespian Society during the spring 
semester. 


Fall River, Mass. 


Clubs of the B. M. C. Durfee High School 
brought their program for the 1942-43 season 
to a close with a joint banquet at the Mellon 
Hotel on May 24. Each of the speakers for the 
occasion represented one of the United Nations 


then represented at the Food Conference being 
held in Virginia. Muriel Licofsky, president of 
the Durfee Dramatic Club, represented the 
United States and introduced the other speak- 
ers. ‘Six members of the faculty were present. 
The main speaker for the evening was Diane 
Courtney, well-known radio singer and an hon- 
orary member of Troupe 254. Speeches were 
followed by the presentation of awards to sev- 
eral Thespians who attained high records dur- 
ing the year. Miss Barbara Wellington and 
Miss Elizabeth Leonard, Troupe Sponsors, con- 
sidered this occasion the most successful of the 
fifteen annual banquets sponsored by the Durfee 
Dramatics and Speech Department. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

IVE dramatics groups participated in the 

play contest held at the Seton High School 
on March 20 under the sponsorship of the 
Ohio High School Speech League and the 
Seton High School. Gray Bread was presented 
by Seton High School, with Sister Marie Palmyre 
directing. Knives From Syria was presented by 
students from the Fairfield Township High 
School of Hamilton, Ohio, with Miss Mary Ply- 
male Smith as director. Deer Park High 
School students of Deer Park, Ohio, gave A 
Dress To Dance In, directed by Emily Taylor. 
Students of the O. S. S. O. Home of Xenia, 
Ohio, offered The House of Greed, directed 
by Mary Virginia White. A_ group of 
students from Osborn, Ohio, High School under 
the direction of Paul L. Sultzbach offered The 
Giants’ Stair as the closing play of the contest. 
William Dawes of the Shuster-Martin School 
of the Drama of Cincinnati was Critic Judge. 
The contest was directed by Sister Marie Pal- 


myre and members of the Thespian and Seton 
Players. 


Bradley, IIl. 


N EVENING of four one-act plays, Are 
We Dressing, Paul Loses The Ration 
Books, Ada Gives First Aid, and I Shall Be 
Waiting, was given on November 12, as the 
opening dramatic production of the year for 
members of the dramatics and Thespian groups 
at the Bradley-Bourbonnais High School. The 
plays were directed by Miss Agnes Stelter, 
Troupe Sponsor. Two major class plays are 
scheduled for production this spring. 


Ellenville, N. Y. 


EMBERS of Troupe 235 of the Ellenville 

High School, with Miss Mary E. Brod- 
beck as Sponsor, made several additions to 
their Little Theatre stage during the fall term. 
The group also gave $5.00 to the Servicemen’s 
Library Fund. Dramatic productions included 
the Senior Class play, The Enchanted Cottage, 
given on November 19, an assembly one-act 
play called A Wedding, and an adaptation of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol presented on Decem- 


ber 17. 
| 


Albion, Mich. 


RECORD audience of well over one thous- 
and persons saw the performance of A 
Ghost Wanted on November 19, at the Wash- 
ington Gardner High School (Thespian Troupe 
53), with Regional Director Leitha V. Perkins 
as director. This set a record for attendance 
at this school, with every seat being occupied 
and many persons setting on the aisle steps 
in the auditorium balcony. Reports Miss Per- 
kins: “Not only is there much satisfaction to 
be felt for the size of the audience, but also 
for the effort to bring forth new talent. Only 
two members of the cast of thirteen had much 
experience in acting. Some of the highest 
praise possible for inexperienced boys,and girls 
who had parts in the play came from intelli- 
gent adult theatregoers who go to Detroit regu- 
larly for professional performances.” Miss Per- 
kins’ reputation for fine play productions is 
due also to her Summer Playhouse activities 
in which many active and alumni members of 
her Troupe participate. 
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High School FPntertainment 
For Men and Women 
in the Services 





HRISTMAS programs were presented by Speech and Dramatics stu- 
+ dents (Thespian Troupe 177) of the Orlando, Fla., High School at the 
Air Base Hospital, Afssat Hospital, and service clubs, of Orlando. A 
complete week of Christmas entertainment with a final performance on 
Christmas night was also presented to the soldiers in outlying air bases. 
National Thespian Director Mildred E. Murphy was in charge. 


* * * 


EMBERS of Troupe No. 375 of the Ramsay High School, Birmingham, 

Alabama, entertained the servicemen stationed at the Air Base of 
Fort Sumpter Smith recently. The program included readings and a variety 
of musical numbers. 


AST summer members of the Alumni Troupe of the Isaac C. Elston 
High School, Michigan City, Indiana, presented a full evening’s 
program of entertainment for the sailors in the Radio School located in 
Michigan City. The program included the one-act play, The Three Timer, 
pantomimes, tap dancing, singing and a contest. 


* * * 


HE Victory Players (Thespian Troupe 122) of the Newport News, 

Va., High School, with Miss Dorothy M. Crane as director, opened 
their third successful season of dramatic entertainment for the soldiers 
of Fort Eustis, Virginia, with a performance of Romance Is a Tacket early 
in October. This trip was the 88th made to this army camp by the Victory 
Players, with the project started by Miss Crane and her dramatics student 
in October of 1941. In that period of time, these students presented 174 
performances of various one-act comedies and musical programs. 


This year the Players are following their usual custom of appearing at 
the Fort twice a week, with two performances given each trip. During 
the course of the season they will appear in every recreation hall on the 
post several times. Each program is planned to run for one hour, consisting 
of a one-act play comedy, musical numbers, and group singing afterwards. 

Among the one-acts given by the Players during the past three seasons 
are these: 


Teapot On the Rocks 


The Smell of Powder 
The Jinx Form Alabama The Lady Is Free 
When You Marry the Navy Theme Song 
Make Room For Rodney Nine Lives of Emily 
Romance Is A Racket Georsie-Porgie 


The Kid Makes Up His Mind 


Several of these plays are receiving a number of repeat performances, 
due to their popularity with the soldiers. A mistress of ceremonies is 
provided for each performance, along with other student performances 
and helpers. Chaperones for these trips consist of parents of some of the 
students performing, and at least one of the instructors in the drama or 
vocal arts departments. 


In addition to providing much-needed entertainment for soldiers, these 
performances provide ideal acting experience for scores of students of the 
Newport News High School. New casts, performers and staffs are provided 
from time to time so as to provide experience to as many students as 
possible. Last season these students performed for some 30,000 men in 
service, a record comparable to that achieved by professionals. Miss Crane 
and her players have already established an enviable record for themselves, 
demonstrating beyond doubt the ability of high school students to prepare 
and present worthwhile entertainment for the men and women in service. 
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We’re making rather unusual claims for SUBMARINE 
ISLAND, a 3-act intensely interesting thriller by Charlotte 
Blakley Eldridge. 4 m., 4 w. The old hut on deserted 
Rattlesnake Key is enough to start things creepily. A 
crazy hermit, two delightful American girls, two typical 
American aviators, an escaped Russian girl, sea captain, 
a Nazi submarine captain, and the ferry captain, Annie, 
compose the cast that will hold the interest of both 
players and audience. A good bit of comedy relieves 
some of the tense situations. Everything happens on 
Submarine Island, so make it your next attraction. No 
royalty. 8 copies required. 75 cents each. 


LITTLE ACORNS, a charming Bettye Knapp 3-act 
comedy for 3 m., 5 w. The clever lines and interesting 
well-told story are especially adapted for high school 
groups. Better add ‘‘Little Acorns’’ to your season’s list. 
8 copies required. 75 cents each. 


TAILSPIN SAMMY, a 3-act mystery-comedy by .Al 
Clark. For 5 m., 7 w. It is the story of an important 
invention, the plans of which disappear after the death 
of the inventor, and how Tailspin Sammy solves the 
mystery. Very good for Senior High classes. 12 copies 
required. Price 50 cents each. 








Write for 
BIG, FREE CATALOG FROM 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO DENVER 2, COLO. 











* * 


New Plays 


Junior Miss 

Arsenic and Old Lace 

You Can't Take It 
With You 

Rebecca 

Sweet Charity 

What a Life 

Ladies in Retirement 

Seven Sisters 

Stage Door 


Most of the titles above are available 
for immediate production. Write for 
details. Free descriptive catalogue 
sent upon request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


* * 
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® THE BIG BLOW-UP 
— Farce. 5m., 7w. 
J. Vincent Barrett. Four suitcases are the 
leach ng characters in this play! Loads of suspense 
and rapid action. Easy hotel lobby setting. 


BUDGET PLAN: 13 cast books and royalty. ... ALL 
for $12.00. Single book, 60 cents. 


© IT’S A GREAT LIFE 

3-act Farce. 5m., 6w. 

By Wm. D. Fisher. Complicated and humorous 
is the life of the Wilsons. Actors and directors en- 
joy eg play and the audience will praise it for 
months 


BUDGET PLAN: 12 ss ms royalty. ... 
$12.00. Single copy, 60 cen 


ALL for 


® THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE MYSTERY 
3-act Mystery-Comedy. 5m., 7w. 
A thrilling, chilling swift-moving play written es- 
pecially for high school production by St. 
Clair. Easy to cast and stage . . . no difficult effects. 


BUDGET PLAN: 13 cast —~ = royalty. - ALL 
for $12.00. Single book, 60 cen 


ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


SELECT PLAYS ON APPROVAL 


You may order any 5 of our Budget Plan Plays (see our catalog—page 2 to 27) . . . Send remittance with order 
. Then select one of the 5 plays for production and you may exchange the other 4 plays on your cast order. 


GME «Cast Books and Royalty all for One Set Fee! 


® IT’S A DEAL 


3-act Comedy. 5m., 7w. 

A grand new play . . . as human as life itself. By 

Vincent Barrett. A laugh-getter the whole fam- 
ily will enjoy. A delight to direct. Simple office set. 


BUDGET PLAN: 13 cast a and royalty. ... ALL 
for $12.00. Single book, 60 cents 


® ME AND MY SHADOW 


3-act Farce-Comedy. 4m., Sw. 

The funniest farce-comedy yet written by J. Vin- 
cent Barrett. A streamlined action comedy of laugh- 
able situations. New and very popular. 


BUDGET PLAN: 10 cast books and royalty. ... ALL 
for $10.00. Single book, 60 cents. 


® EVERYTHING HAPPENS TO US 


3-act Comedy. 6m., 6w. 

The funniest play of the year .. 
teur groups. Single easy interior. 
Robert St. Clair. 


BUDGET PLAN: 13 cast books ont royalty. ... ALL 
for $12.00. Single book, 60 cents 


. ideal for ama- 
Full evening. By 


WRITE FOR NEW 1943-44 CATALOGUE 


® AUNT CATHIE’S CAT 

3-act Mystery-Comedy. 5m., 7w. 

The director, cast and audience will never forget 
this screamingly funny play by Felicia Metcalfe. No 
oy ag effects. A high school mystery-comedy at 
its st 


BUDGET PLAN: 13 cast books one royalty. ... ALL 
for $12.00. Single book, 60 cents 


® STAR wr caged 

3-act Comedy. , Sw. 

For laughable cad this play by Don Elser 
has few equals. Director and cast will enjoy every 
rehearsal. Setting and directing simplicity itself. 


BUDGET PLAN: 10 cast ~~ ont royalty, . ALL 
for $10.00. Single book, 60 cen 


® THE CUSTERS’ LAST STAND 

3-act Farce. 5m., 7w. 

Wm. D. Fisher scores again with this new play 
written especially for high school production. No 
difficult costuming. Entirely different. 


DGET PLAN: 13 yd one royalty, .. 


BU . ALL for 
$12.00. Single book, 60 cen 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 

HESPIAN Troupe 568 was formally estab- 

lished at the Academy of the Holy Angels 
at an impressive ceremony held in presence of 
parents, students and teachers on November 
22, with Sister Charitas as founder and spon- 
sor. Officers were seated on a wide platform 
which ran across back stage. The understudies 
were seated in the main vestibule of the audi- 
torium. Later in the ceremony they were led 
up side steps to chairs placed right and left of 
the stage. The story of the evolution of the 
drama was presented with the lights dimmed, 
leaving a blue stage. Throughout the ceremony 
a spot from the balcony was focused on the 
Thespian insignia which was placed high above 
center platform backstage. The ceremony closed 
with the singing of “God Bless America” by 
an all-school chorus in which the stage group 
joined. The Thespian pledge of membership 
was given to Patricia Kersten, Mary K. Gustaf- 
son, Eileen Collins, Patricia, Londo, Geraldine 
Thom, Patricia Gill, Yvonne Jaeger, Helen 
Walsh, Audrey Boulay, Patricia Buckley, Rita 
Ann Berry, and Gloria Campbell. Major dra- 
matics productions during the fall term in- 
cluded a centennial sketch of Mother St. John 
Fontbonne, presented by the Dramatic Art 
Classes and the Choral Class, and Jessica’s 
Journey, given by the Sophomore Victory 
Players.—Mary K. Gustafson, Reporter. 


Fall River, Mass. 


HE sale of War Bonds and Stamps during 

the fall term at the B. M. C., Durfee 
High School (Thespian 254), was considerably 
strengthened by the production of the play, 
The New Recruit, at one of the school assem- 
blies. Estelle Ginsberg and Shirley Hoken 
played the leading roles, with Troupe Sponsor, 
Barbara Wellington, directing. 


Fairfield, lowa 
S THEIR first play of the season members 
of Troupe 544 of the Fairfield, Iowa, 
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High School gave Heaven Can Wait on Novem- 
ber 19, with Sponsor Mary Hope Humphrey 
directing. The Armistice Day pageant on No- 
vember 11 was presented by the Freshmen and 
Sophomore classes. Plans are now being made 
for the production of the spring plays—Warren 
Vorhies, Secretary. 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 

DRAMATICS activity group was estab- 

lished early in September at the Rock 
Springs High School (Troupe 248) for the 
purpose of fostering dramatics among under- 
classmen and to give preliminary training to 
those students who plan to become Thespians. 
This group presented two skits during the early 
part of the fall term. On December 17, the 
dramatics class presentéd the speaking chorus, 
A Child Is Born, for the Christmas assembly 
program. The major play of the term, Spooks, 
was staged on November 23, under the auspices 
of Troupe 248, with Miss Lorene Moothart 
as director.—Anna Mitchell, Secretary. 


Port Clinton, lowa 


WO performances of Best Foot Forward 

on November 18, 19, opened the season 
of major productions for members of Thespian 
Troupe 442 at the Port Clinton High School. 
This season’s dramatics and Thespian activities 
are under the direction of Miss Alice A. Rear- 
don. 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


HE annual fall comedy of the Spanish Fork 

High School (Troupe 25), And Came th- 
Spring, was staged on November 11, 12, under 
the capable direction of Miss Jayne Evans. Ir- 
mediately following that production a group of 
nineteen girls began rehearsals of the play, 
Shubert Alley, which was successfully staged 
on December 16, 17. The Christmas season 
also witnessed the production of a pageant with 
the aid of the school chorus and band. The 
first Thespian initiation of the season was also 
held during the Christmas Holidays. Dramatics 


productions for the remainder of the season 
call for a choral pageant, Voice of America, 
twelve one-act plays, a variety of assembly 
programs which will feature types of drama 
such as farces, burlesques and pantomimes, and 
the Thespian production of Smilin’ Through in 
April.—Helen Anderson, Secretary. 


Burley, Idaho 


HE Senior Class play, Brother Goose, 

staged on December 3, opened the cur- 
rent season of major plays for dramatics stu- 
dents of the Burley High School (Thespian 
Troupe 111). Miss Jean E. Mizer has charge 
of dramatics and Thespian activities this season. 
—Lonna Lou Clayton, Secretary. 


Dayton, Ohio 

HESPIANS of Troupe 493 of the Kiser 

High School, with Mr. Robert W. Ensley 
as sponsor, gave Sneak Date on November 18, 
19, as their first full-length play of this year. 
The fall term also included the production 
of four one-act plays, The Reunion, The Bur- 
glar, Rosalie, and The Early Worm, with net 
proceeds given to the Servicemen’s Library 
Fund, and a performance of the food script, 
It’s Up To You, given during Thanksgiving 
Week. The spring term will open with the 
Junior Class play, Ask Me Another, scheduled 
for February 16, 17.— Joan Dutton, Secretary. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

HESPIAN Troupe 561 of the Roosevelt 

High School was formally installed on 
June 4 under the sponsorship of Miss Roberta 
D. Sheets, who is widely known for her ex- 
cellent dramatics productions. The present sea- 
son of plays at this school includest Arms and 
the Man, a group of four one-act plays, and 
the comedy, And Came the Spring. Thespians 
were responsible during the fall term for a 
Christmas radio program, a victory assembly 
program, and a number of other contributions 
in behalf of the war effort. Plans are now 
being made for the spring plays. 
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Production staff for the play, The Call of the Banshee, at the Central Valley High School (Thespian Troupe 250), Greenacres, Wash. Staged under 


the direction of Sponsor Erma Young. 





Minerva, Ohio 


EMBERS of the Scitamard dramatics 

club and Troupe No. 497 of the Minerva 
High School, with Doris E. Norris as director, 
opened the 1943-44 season with an evening 
of one-act plays on October 22. The playbill 
included The True in Heart, The Crook 
Catchers, and The Tiger's Claw. Thespians 
sponsored the appearance of Jack Rank in 
Macbeth for the student assembly. They were 
also responsible, during the fall term, for a 
number of dramatics club programs.—Joan 
Dillon, Secretary. 


Pekin, Iil. 


WO performances of Ever Since Eve on 

October 14, 15, served to get the current 
season off on a busy schedule of dramatics 
event for students of the Pekin Community 
High School (Troupe 146), with Troupe 
Sponsor Gladys Hoffman in charge. The fall 
term was also marked by the formal initiation 
of several new members in Troupe 146.— 
Bette Lou Pierce, Secretary. 


Revere, Mass. 


ROUPE Sponsor June Hamblin of the 

Revere High School reports that this sea- 
son the annual Massachusetts Drama Festival 
will be held at the Belmont High School on 
Saturday, April, 15. E. M. MacCloskey of 
Belmont is president of the Festival Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Helen Matthews of Arlington is 
treasurer, and Miss Hamblin is secretary. 


Greenacres, Wash. 


§ yrs Thespian performances of The Call of 
the Banshee on November 13, 14, and the 
Senior Class production of The Patsy on April 
2, constituted the major dramatic projects of 
the 1942-43 season for students of the Central 
Valley High School (Thespian Troupe 250). Both 
plays were given under the direction of Miss 
Erma L. Young, Troupe Sponsor. The season 
also included two one-act plays, and two initia- 
tion ceremonies, with a group of nine students 
receiving the Thespian pledge. As one of their 
projects for the year Thespians re-organized 
the property room. Members of the West Val- 
ley High School Thespians were guests at the 
performance of The Call of the Banshee. 
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Hazleton, Pa. 


RESPONSIVE audience of 1800, with 

standing room only, greeted the per- 
formance of Best Foot Forward early in No- 
vember at the Hazleton Senior High School, 
with Miss Marion V. Brown, Regional Direc- 
tor for Pennsylvania, directing. This success 
was followed with the production of Ever 
Since Eve on January 19, for the benefit of 
the Woman’s Club. At the time of this writ- 
ing Arsenic and Old Lace was being con- 
sidered for National Drama Week, February 
6 through 13. Members of this Troupe have 
also taken part in a number of other dramatics 
projects during the fall term, with Miss Brown 
supervising. 


Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


UNIOR Thespians of Troupe 530 of the 

Mount St. Joséph Academy, with Sister 
Carita as sponsor, opened the 1943-44 dra- 
matics season with a performance of Have 
Patients, Penelope, on November 21. The fall 
term also included club performances of sev- 
eral one-act plays, including Is My Face Red, 
Thanks Awfully, Meet the Jeep, To Tommy 
With Love, Shadow on the Sun, and They 
Burned the Books. The Christmas Season was 
observed with the performance of a one-act 
operetta entitled Christmas Bazaar. At the 
time of this writing arrangements were being 
made for the exchange of one-act plays with 
Thespians of the Seton High School of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


EMBERS of Troupe 428, assisted by 

members of the regular dramatics club, 
presented the major play, The Haunted Tea 
Room, at the Cumberland County High School 
on October 26. Miss Ethel W. Walker di- 
rected the production. The fall term also in- 
cluded the production of ten one-act plays 
presented at various dramatics club meetings. 
The first Thespian initiation of the season was 
presented at night, with admission open to 
the public. Minnie Fields was given as part 
of the ceremony. Miss Walker writes that her 
Troupe Service Flag shows eight Thespians 
now in the armed forces “with no gold stars 
for which we are thankful. Interest in all 
phases of our work,” continues Miss Walker, 
“is keen and encouraging.” 


Long Beach, Calif. 


HE Panther Players (Troupe 490) of the 

David Starr Jordan High School closed 
their 1942-43 season with a brilliant perform- 
ance of Best Foot Forward last June. The fall 
semester of this season included the production 
of the one-acts, Grandmother Nick, Pyramus 
and Thisby, Three’s A Crowd, and’ For 
Heaven’s Sake. Admission for some of these 
plays was by War Bond or Stamp. The Christ- 
mas Season was observed with a performance 
of Jean Valjean and the Bishop, with carols 
in the background by the girls chorus. On 
December 10 Thespians sponsored a dance 
with proceeds given to the Servicemen’s Li- 
brary Fund. A performance of The Boor was 
given during the evening. Dramatics activities 
this season are under the general direction of 
Miss A. Edlen, Troupe Sponsor. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


HE current season at the Isaac C. Elston 

High School (Troupe No. 91) opened 
early in the fall with a successful performance 
of Letters to Lucerne staged by the alumni 
Thespians of the school. High School Thes- 
pians followed with the one-act plays, Girls 
Must Talk and Even Exchange, given for the 
Women’s Study Club. Both plays were well 
received by the audience. The Senior Class 
play, The Man Who Came To Dinner, was 
directed by the head of the English Depart- 
ment. Plans at present are being considered 
for a Thespian-Blackfriars production early in 
the spring term. Miss Mellie Luck, Troupe 
Sponsor and dramatics director, writes that 
her troupe is sponsoring a series of luncheon 
meetings with considerable success this year. 
These meetings replace those held after school 
hours in previous years, because a number of 
students are now employed after school. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


IGHT students were admitted to member- 

ship in Troupe 264 of .the Central High 
School during the fall term, with Miss Edith 
E. Humphrey as Sponsor. They were: Joan 
Yoke, Betty L. Taylor, Inina Hardman, Beverly 
Louden, Jeanne Russell, Gail Stout, Eugene 
Davis, and Francis Herdman. The current 
season opened early in the fall with a Troupe 
meeting, with Miss Humphrey outlining the 
year’s program.—jJeanne Russell, Reporter. 
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JANIE has the advantage of timeliness, being laid in a town 
near an army camp, telling what happens when a cavalcade of 
exuberant young fellows in uniform meets a bevy of high school 
young ladies whose parents are the worrying type. The fun starts 
in the Colburn household when Mrs. Lawrence, a flirtatious South- 
ern widow, arrives for a visit with her son Dick, stationed at the 
nearby camp. The doting mother, having haunted New Haven 
during Dick's two years at Yale, bids fair to follow him even into 





JANIE 


Ohe Hilarious Broadway Hit 


By JOSEPHINE BENTHAM and HERSCHEL WILLIAMS 


Produced by Brock Pemberton, JANIE delighted the first 
night audience and the critics and then went on to chalk up 
a very long and highly successful run both in New York and 
on the road. 


the trenches, but is fortunately sidetracked by a susceptible bache- 
lor who is also a guest at the Colburn home. When Janie and Dick 
and a few of their friends get together for a little innocent fun 
while their elders are dining at the country club, the party gets out 
of hand. The plot is also complicated to a degree by Janie's seven- 
year-old sister, Elsbeth,,an enterprising child with an inventive 
mind and a genius for making a nuisance of herself. 


“A pleasant bit of harum-scarum merriment.”—New York Times. 


“Small town comedy and Army camp shenanigans are neatly spliced in Janie. Disarming, 
amusing and down to earth in its contemplation of the American scene. Good fun.” 


—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“A refreshing injection of comedy... the stage is crowded with a horde of merry young 


people most of the evening.” —New York Post. 


“Janie contains its good, round laughs.”—New York World-Telegram. 
13 men, 8 women. | interior. Modern costumes and uniforms. 
Books, 75 cents. 
Available in all but a few cities. Royalty on application where available. 


Another Kit by Rouverol! 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 





By AURANIA ROUVEROL 


This is the worthwhile and timely new play by the popular author of 
Growing Pains, Young April, Skidding, and others. 


David and Mary Jason, wealthy suburbanites, have four chil- 
dren: twenty-five-year-old Carol, twenty-three-year-old Elinor, 
eighteen-year-old Kenny, and the baby of the family, Muggins, 
age sixteen. When the play opens, late in 1941, we find the Jason 
children living a happy, sevalian life, despite the war in Europe. 
Each has definite interests—Elinor is dedicated to the pursuit of 
pleasure and romance, Carol is wrapped up in her husband's forth- 
coming book about Japan, Muggins is trying desperately to grow 
up, and Kenny, with a bent for philosophy and economics, is burst- 
ing with social reform and his enthusiasm for "Youth Progress." It 
is the morning of December 7th, 1941. The father of the family, 
David, has just been made president of a big oil concern. The three 
young draftees, paying court to Elinor, distress David with their 
lack of enthusiasm fog the military and their predilection for vari- 
ous ‘isms’ and ideologies. “‘Everything,’’ Mr. Jason says, “but 
pro-America!" He is further disturbed when young Kenny arrives 


home from college to make a speech for Youth Progress, favoring 
public ownership of wealth thcts strranl Still worse, daughter Carol 
berates her father for stopping oil shipments to Japan and Kenny 
blames his company for ever having shipped that oil. Moreover, 
he discovers that lovely Elinor is reluctant to marry the boy she 
loves until she sees what happens to him in the phe cna 
Muggins, having picked one of Elinor's beaux, yearns to be a war 
bride! Then there is Marcia Page, the adopted child of Mrs. Ja- 
son's brother, who loves Kenny but is in a state of despair over his 
pre-occupation with Youth Progress . .. What happens to these 
attractive but rather spoiled and individualistic young people after 
the shock of Pearl Harbor, and the changes in their lives and atti- 
tudes, and especially how Kenny adjusts his philosophy to reality 
and world conditions, make YOUNG MAN OF TODAY one of 


the most timely and revealing plays of modern times. 


& women, 10 men. | interior, Books, 75 cents. 
Restricted in a few cities. .Royalty, where available, $25.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
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Scene from a production of Ladies 

in Retirement given at the Oel- 

wein, Iowa, High School (Thespian 

Troupe 194) with Mr. Horace 
Hoover directing. 





Pana, Il. 


HE Juniors, with their class play, Don’t 

Take My Penny, given on November 16, 
gave the first major play of this season at the 
Pana Township High School, with Miss Rosella 
Hawkins as director and Troupe Sponsor. A 
special program entitled Food Fights For Free- 
dom was given by the Home Economics and 
Physical Education Departments early in No- 
vember. The Music Club and The Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs were joint sponsors of a special 
program given in observance of the Christmas 
Season in December. Plans are now being 
considered for the spring productions. 


Wahpeton, N. Dak. 


RE YOU MR. BUTTERWORTH was 

given on December 20 by the Junior Class 
as the first major play of this season at the 
Wahpeton High School (Troupe 26). The 
second major play of the year, not as yet 
chosen, will be given by the Senior Class some 
time in March. This year’s activities also in- 
cluded the annual program of one-act plays 
consisting of Are We Dressing, Remember the 
Dawn and The Jeweled Hand. All dramatics 
activities are under the supervision of Miss 
Lillian Syverson.—Jane Matteson, Sponsor. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


HE current dramatics season for Iron 

Mountain High School (Troupe No. 174), 
opened auspiciously on November 6 with a 
hit performance of Best Foot Forward, spon- 
sored by the Junior and Senior classes, with 
Miss Blanche Hannafin directing. Four mem- 
bers of Troupe 174 were among those who 
appeared in the play. Thespian David Bath 
was stage manager. From activities sponsored 
by Troupe 174 so far this year, indications 
point to one of the most successful seasons 
in dramatics experienced by this school in 
recent years. 


Conway, S. Car. 


HE successful production of The Eve of 

St. Mark, staged by the School Theatre For 
Victory at the Conway High School (Troupe 
557), was used as the occasion for a patriotic 
rally which included an induction ceremony 
by the Home Guard and the presentation of 
the flag of the school. The play production 
was sponsored by the Home Guard, Civilian 
Defense, American Legion, and churches of the 
community, with Miss Florence Epps, dramatics 
director and Troupe Sponsor, in charge. Players 
were chosen from interested students through- 
out the school. Miss Epps reports that she 
expects to have a very successful dramatics 
season this year. 


State College, Pa. 


WENTY-THREE members of Troupe 175 
of the State College High School, with Jan- 
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ette Burns as director, appeared in the produc- 
tion of the Senior class play, Stage Door, on 
Januvfary 22. Thespian Stuart Frost designed the 
stage sets. The fall semester at this school 
also witnessed the production of the one-act 
plays, For Heaven‘s Sake and Letter to Private 
Smith, and Star Spangled Minstrel. Late in De- 
cember the Troupe contributed to the Service- 
men’s Library Fund. ‘Thespians are staging a 
number of assembly programs this season.—— 
Mary Armes, Secretary. 


Birmingham, Ala. ; 


HE 1942-43 season for dramatics students 
of Ramsay High School was brought to a 
close with a production of I Have Five Daugh- 
ters, staged late in June, with Mrs. Evelyn 


‘Walker directing. This season Thespians of 


Troupe 375 of this school will also close the 
year with a major production in late spring. 
Among the one-acts given by the club so far 
this year are: Catsby, Ojections Overruled, 
Red Carnations, Hearts Enduring, Don’t Pick 
the Flowers, and Little Prison. Sugar and Spice 
was accorded first place honors in the regional 
one-act play festival. The Troupe attended 
as a group, the performance of Letters To 
Lucerne, staged by Thespians of the Ensley 
High School. Thespians also witnessed per- 
formances of The Man Who Came To Dinner, 
at Ensley and Woodlawn High Schools of 
Birmingham. Thespians activities are under the 
sponsorship of Mrs.. Walker.—Mary Jean Foss, 
Secretary. 


Sterling, Colo. 


5 jews outstanding production of the 1942-43 
season at the Logan County High School 
(Troupe 87), was Best Foot Forward, sponsored 
by the Junior Class. The play was presented 
on April 16. On November 17 of this year, 
nine new members were admitted to Thespian 
membership under the leadership of Mr. Ken- 
neth Waterman, Troupe Sponsor and Regional 
Director for Colorado. The opening of the 
spring semester finds dramatics students busy re- 
hearsing their three-act play to be staged with- 
in the next several weeks—Jeanne Pomeroy, 
Secretary. 


Evansville, Ind. 


RAMATAICS students of the Reitz High 
School (Thespian Troupe 474), began 
their 1943-44 season with two extremely suc- 
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cessful performances of the popular comedy, 
Ever Since Eve, on November 18, 19, with 
Miss Mary Louise Williams directing. This 
is Miss Williams first year as Troupe Sponsor 
at this school. Mabel Koenig and Laura Korff, 
assisted Miss Williams, with Henry Freuden- 
berger as house manager and Bill Meagher as 
stage crew manager. Plans are now being made 
for other dramatics productions to be given 
this spring. 


Olney, Il. 


EMBERS of Troupe 292 of the Olney 

High School opened the present dramat- 
ics season with a performance of Drums of 
Death on November 19, with Miss Claribel 
Lee directing. The play was well received by 
the audience.—Joann Zimmerly, Secretary. 


Delaware, Ohio 


ITH Miss Virginia F. Klein as sponsor, 

members of Troupe 420 of the Willis 
High School opened their current drama year 
with two outstanding performances of Little 
Women on November 18, 19. Miss Klein 
writes that her Thespians have embarked upon 
a project of making over four old and dirty 
rooms into a playshop this season. The first 
room will be a large rehearsal room, another 
will be a storage room for flats, a third will 
be the costume room, and the fourth will be 
the “Green Room.” Continues Miss Klein, 
“The walls of this room are a violent green 
and the furniture a ‘robust’ green. We are 
convinced that any sets designed in this at- 
mosphere will be far from dull.” 


Miami, Fla. . 


OOM 308 of the Andrew Jackson High 

School (Thespian Troupe 495) has been 
transformed into an attractive and active “‘it- 
tle theatre” this season under the leadership 
of Mrs. Marguerite Mills, Troupe Sponsor and 
dramatics director. Thanks to the efforts of a 
number of hard-working students and the co- 
operation of school authorities, dramatics stu- 
dents of this school now have a “Thespian 
Theatre” with elevated seats and a beautiful 
stage. Mrs. Mills writes that her theatre has 
resulted in widespread interest in dramatics 
among students, with those in the dramatics 
club taking even greater pride in their work. 


Easton, Pa: 


DELIGHTFUL performance of Chek- 

hov’s The Marriage Proposal, with Miss 
Mildred Hahn as director and Mary Polczer 
as student director, was given in November at 
the Wilson High School (Thespian Troupe 
247) as part of a program honoring Russia. 
This is Miss Hahn’s first season as Troupe 
Sponsor and dramatics director after an ab- 
sence of several seasons from this school. | 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Edited by Mary Ella Boveé 


Review Staff: Blanford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, E. E. Strong. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 
and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 
in this department does not constitute an endorsement by THe HicH SCHooL THESPIAN. 





Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Doubting Thomas, a religious pageant, by 
Edward Kayes. 13 m., 3 w. Non-royalty. This 
pageant deals wholly with the Resurrection 
of Christ as He appeared to several people, 
especially Thomas. It is chiefly a character 
study of Thomas’ development from suspicion 
to his affirmation of faith. Little memory work. 
Effective climax.—Rober W. Ensley. 


It’s Easter, Dr. Jordan, a modern Easter play 
in four scenes, by Sherwood Keith. 1 m., 1 w. 
Non-royalty. On successive Easters the paths 
of a young graduate nurse and a promising 
young surgeon cross. Their reunions reveal that 
the surgeon allows his ideals to waver. A 
personnal tragedy rights his steps. Requires 
good acting. Effective though obvious.—Robert 
W. Ensley. 


Friends of fFesus, a pageant for Children’s 
Day, by Martha Bayly Shannon. 5 m., 5 w., 
extras, choir. Non-royalty. A collection of bib- 
lical excerpts on the meaning of “friend,” linked 
by dialog and selected hymns. Only one role 
requires much memorization. Strictly a church 
pageant that is denominational.—Robert W: 
Ensley. 


Choral Speaking in the English Course, Pam- 
phlet II and III, by Cecile de Banke. Although 
this series of selections is principally for Eng- 
lish classes, the author has wisely kept her eye 
on -excellent program material for those who 
have the courage to present it outside of ‘class. 
In Pamphlet II are well-chosen selections for 
the Christmas season and Pamphlet III expresses 
human emotions.as interpreted by poets in both 
secular and religious verse for Easter and 
spring. Highly recommended choral speaking 
material for those still feeling their way in 
this type of dramatic endeavor.—Robert W. 
Ensley. 7 


The Northwestern Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Singing Ghost, a mystery-comedy in 
three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 4 m., 7 w. 
Royalty, $10. The story concerns an opera 
singer who was murdered mysteriously in her 
mountain cabin during a gay party. Her grown 
daughter uses clever plans to bring the murderer 
to justice. A young colored girl who works for 
the singer’s family furnishes the comedy. Excel- 
lent opportunity for weird sound effects. Sure 
of gripping audience.—Mrs. Rachel McCarty 
Dodd. 


Too Many Mothers, a farce-comedy in three 
acts by Robert Ray. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
If you want a low-royalty farce with female 
impersonation, this play is just the thing. Mr. 
Hassler is coming to visit his daughter Sharon, 
who is planning to marry one Lawrence 
Holmes. In an attempt to get her father’s good 
will in the approaching marriage, Sharon has 
repeatedly told him of her fiancee’s kindness to 
an aged mother. But Lawrence is an orphan! 
So a mother has to be produced to satisfy Mr. 
Hassler. You can guess the situation when not 
one mother, but four are produced. Could easily 
be done by high schools.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Smart Alec, a comedy in three acts, by Dana 
Thomas. 5 m., 6 w., 1 interior. Royalty, $25.00. 
Amusing domestic comedy centered about Alec 
Lester, youthful aspirant to the “unmanly” 
career of dress designing. Young Alec gives 
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his unemployed father $150 to attend a trade 
school, but money and tools have been stolen 
from the local high school just at the time 
Alec is flashing unexplained $50 bills. When 
the situation becomes critical, it is discovered 
that Alec won the money—of all places—in 
a dress designing contest. Entertaining fare for 
high school groups.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Eldridge Entertainment Co., Franklin, Ohio, 
and Denver, Colo. 


Tailspin Sammy, a mystery-comedy in three 
acts by Al Clark. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, 12 
copies of playbook. If you like ““melodrammer” 
with a modern touch and no royalty, this is 
your play. The action centers around the search 
for the blueprints to a valuable invention left 
by the late Mr. Brownley. ‘“Ingeniously,’” Tal- 
spin Sammy (punning, joke-cracking pilot), 
finds them only to lose them again to the 
scheming villain, Blackwell. In a battle of wits 
involving a frying pan, the blueprints are saved, 
rushed to Washington, and the villain is appre- 
hended.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Meet the Feep, a comedy in one act, by Paul 
S. McCoy. 6 w. An amusing one act comedy 
that tells the story of Nancy West’s attempt 
to make a favorable impression on the town’s 
most important woman, Mrs. Alexander. 
Nancy’s sister, who the family fears will spoil 
everything because of her eccentricities, makes 
the impression when she has a ‘Jeep delivered 
and the family discovers that Mrs. Alexander’s 
favorite pastime is riding the Jeeps ‘her hus- 
band’s company manufactures. —‘“Marion V. 
Brown. 


The Meeting Will.Come to Disorder, a one- 
act comedy by Albert M. Brown. 6 w. One 
simple interior. No royalty, but the producing 
group must purchase six copies. This play tells 
the story of Miss Brent, a new camp director, 
who, according to the women who engage her, 
has failed to measure up to the standards of a 
good director. The play sets forth two different 
types~of standards—those-of the women who 
are concerned only with statistics that show 
how much the children have gajned or lost at 
camp, and those of Miss Brent who believes 
that the success of a camp is determined by the 
happiness it brings to the children who attend. 
—Marion V.*Brown. ate, 


The Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


It’s a Deal, a comedy in three acts by J. 
Vincent Barrett. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $2.50. 
The events of this play concern Barbara Allen, 
who is a real estate woman supporting her 
brother and sister. In order to sell houses 
Barbara often cuts the commission in two. A 
romance develops between the boss’ son in 
spite of parental opposition and confusion over 
the disappearance of $400.00. A good play re- 
vealing human nature.—Mrs. Rachel McCarty 
Dodd. 


Aunt Cathie’s Cat, a mystery comedy in three 
acts by Felicia Metcalfe. 5 m., 7 w. Terms 
upon application. A mansion which has been 
uninhabited for some time is rented to two 
maiden ladies’ with their two nieces. Intruders 
persist in annoying them. A woman dressed in 
black, cries of cats, and reports of a grave in 
the basement add to the mystery. Romance 
develops even for the old maids. Good comedy. 
—Mrs. Rachel McCarty Dodd. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


The Alien, a reading by Norman Bruce. This 
is a tragic story, told very dramatically, of 
an Italian’s struggle to provide an American- 
type Christmas for his ten-year-old bambina, 
Rosina. The reading comes to a climax with 
the death of his daughter, killed by a million- 
aire’s automobile on Christmas Eve. Requires 
an experienced reader. Times 20 minutes.— 
Dorothy Kornman. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


Your Face Is Your Fortune, a comedy in 
three acts, by Anne C. Martens. 11 women 
or-girls. Royalty, $10. This is a thoroughly 
enjoyable play that should be welcomed by 
directors who are looking for a worth while 
all-girl play for students without much acting 
experience. The story centers about a Miss of 
sixteen, who has just become aware of her 
beauty. Thinking that her picture has been 
chosen to grace a magazine cover page, she 
offers a display of airs and mannerisms which 
make her appear silly. However, as the play 
progresses, and her dreams of fame vanish, 
she becomes aware of the value of hard work 
and service for others. Though light and some- 
what conventional, this comedy affords many 
opportunities for good acting. Very whole- 
some entertainment for the average school 
audience.—Ernest Bavely. 


Row Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, III. 


Belies in Waiting, a comedy in three acts, by 
Barbara West. 4 m., 7 w. Percentage play. 
Here is a plot that’s different. Three young 
daughters feel they are put in the background 
by their popular mother who captivates all of 
their boy friends, so they seek advice from a 
young psychology professor, but he, too, suc- 
cumbs. Finally, in desperation, the girls work 
out a plot to shake their boy friends and their 
mother into paying more attention to them. 
Light comedy suitable for high school groups. 
—Elmer S. Crowley. 


The Salvage Mongers, a comedy in one act, 
by Eunice Cassidy Hendryx. 5 w. Royalty, 
none. Not a scrap-drive episode but the im- 
petuous actions of a recent bride on the verge 
of separation. An aunt, by having all present 
gather in their wedding gifts, grounds the 
bride’s marriage views. Easy, humorous cur- 
tain, chiefly adult audience interest—Robert 
W. Ensley. 


Late Holiday, a drama in one act, by Flor- 
ence R. Kahn. 4 w. Royalty, none. Sadie, 
tired of seeing Elsa deny herself even simple 
pleasures for her sister, exposes: this sister's 
manner of handling money given her. Under 
pressure: Irma, the sister, reverses her selfish 
ways. Effective, sure audience appeal, good con- 
trast for one-act program.—Robert W. Ensley. 


Next Time Blue, a comedy in one act, by 
Laurraine Goreau. 4 w. Royalty, none. Yvonne 
goes to a dressmaker to have a dress made for 
her “big” date. The pattern she selects has 
brought ill-luck to all who have chosen it and 
she proves no exception. Rather unusual char- 
acters, interesting, would need some cutting.—- 
Robert W. Ensley. 


In My Name, a religious play in one act, by 
Marion and Frank Bishop. 6 w. Royalty, none. 
The time is 29 A. D.; the scene, a peasant 
woman preparing her hut for a visit from 
Christ. The story tells of the doubts of His 
contemporaries before His arrival. Effective, 
realistic characters, impressive final curtain.— 
Robert W. Ensley. 


Samuel French, 25 ‘West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Spring Again, a comedy in three acts, by 
Isabel Leighton and Bertram Bloch. 11 m., 4 
w. Royalty not quoted. The domestic life of 
Halstead Carter, who has spent all of his 
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Thespians Sherman McGarry, Maurine Snell and Phyllis Money in Act I of And Came the 





Spring given by the Victory Players (Thespian Troupe 25), at the Spanish Fork, Utah, High 


School. 


Directed by Miss Jayne Evans. 





energies unveiling statues of his father, a great 
Civil War general, has many amusing moments. 
His wife, Nell, a spirited woman weary of 
living in the shadow of a dead father-in-law, 
brings about a radical change in her husband 
and entire family. This is a well-written play 
suitable for Thespians who have had consider- 
able acting experience. The dialogue is natural ; 
the situations, humorous; and the characters, 
well defined. Only one interior setting.—Mary 
Ella Boveé. 


The Doctor Has A Daughter, a comedy in 
three acts, by George Batson. 7 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $25. Presenting as many laugh-pro- 
voking situations as may be found in the very 
best Henry Aldrich episode, this comedy is a 
worthy addition to that ever-increasing number 
of plays dealing with adolescent youth. Tommy 





Wartime Playlist 
Available 


An impressive wartime playlist 
describing several hundred plays 
and pageants suitable for produc- 
tion by high school dramatics 
groups as contributions to the war 
effort is now available FREE OF 
CHARGE from The National 
Thespian Society. The list, which 
was prepared by a committee of 
high school dramatics teachers, is 
being furnished to all dramatics 
groups which are now enrolling 
in the High School Theatre For 
Victory Program. If you wish a 
copy of this playlist address your 
request to The National: Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Enclose 6 cents in 
postage with your request. 











Billings, a fourteen year old young Miss with 
a vivid imagination and a unique talent for 
interfering in other people’s business, is the 
central character. Her father, mother, older 
sister, an aunt, and a teacher of the arts, are 
among the other well-drawn characters who 
carry the story to a satisfactory, though not 
unexpected, conclusion. The various situations 
are not new, but they are offered here in a 
pleasing variety of ways. The play is relatively 
easy to stage. Recommended for junior and 
senior high schools. National Thespian Troupe 
2 of the Fairmont, W. Va., High School, with 
Lucile Jenkins as director, gave the premiere 
performance last spring.—Ernest Bavely. 


Lay Down, You’re Dead, a comedy-drama in 
three acts, by Tom Taggart. 3 m., 7 w., one 
set. Royalty, $10. Story revolves about a 
certain Kitty who gallops through jujitsu with 
the composure of a “Little Lulu.” The plot 
is incidental, but there are laughs and a fair 
sprinkling of human touches. Recommended. 
—Marion Stuart. 





Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


There Shall Be No Night, a drama in three 
acts (revised version), by Robert E. Sherwood. 
13 m., 4 w. Royalty upon application. Greece, 
as it was being enslaved by the Axis hordes 
during 1939-40, and not Finland, forms the set- 
ting of this version of this truly great drama. 
The enormous success accorded the Lunts now 
appearing in this play on the London stage 
seems to indicate that by changing the scene to 
Athens, the author has given his play added 
power and effectiveness. For high school stu- 
dents the play as it now stands constitutes ideal 
reading, for it is without question part of the 
best literature produced by the war to date. It 
will prove equally worth while as a high school 
stage production, if done by students with ex- 
ceptional acting ability under the supervision of 
a competent director. The play will definitely 
challenge the best in actors and directors, but 
the effort will be extremely worth while. 
play will be welcomed by any intelligent audi- 
ence.—Ernest Bavely. 
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EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
By Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent 


A New York production last season. It 
is a simple and human story of a girls’ 
boarding school in Switzerland, dealing 
with tolerance and understanding in time 
of war. The play has humor in its treat- 
ment and significance in its theme; ten- 
der and touching. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00). 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. designed to entertain. 75c 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


PAPA IS ALL 
By Patterson Greene 


Theatre Guild production last season. A 
cheerful comedy about the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Tyrannical Papa, hated by his 
family, fortunately disappears to every- 
one’s satisfaction—only to return. Highly 
entertaining. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00.) 


A MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED 
By Emlyn Williams 


This novel and unique thriller by the 
author of Night Must Fall tells how a 
charming but sinister murderer poisons 
his uncle at a party on the stage of a 
theatre—and is brought to justice in an 
ingenious and entertaining manner. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This comedy of youth by the authors of 
June Mad is the mirthful story of Susan 
Blake and her hectic experiences as as- 
sistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SEVENTEEN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Charming comedy of youth which deals 
in the inimitable Tarkington manner 
with the tribulations of being young. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
By Charl Armstrong 


Produced in New York last season, Jane 
Cowl starring. A case of amnesia for 
Elizabeth, hard-taxed center of an irri- 
tating household, permits her to indulge 
in hilarious caprices which bring about a 
satisfactory solution to her problems. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LITTLE WOMEN 
By John Ravold 


This is a new dramatization in one set 
of the famous and always-popular Alcott 
novel. Mr. Ravold has dexterously and 
humorously woven the story without omit- 
ting one salient incident. 50c. (Royalty, 
$10.00. ) 


THE GHOST TRAIN 
By Arnold Ridley 


Suspense predominates in this fascinating 
mystery-thriller which tells how daring 
rum-runners. take advantage of a New 
England legend concerning a phantom 
locomotive. ° Comedy and chills. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


COLLEGE DAZE 
By John Rand 


Uproarious comedy results when a dash- 
ing young millionaire in college decides 
to change identities with a shy, gangling; 
country youth. Novel setting, clever plot, 
much humor. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Every Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 75c. Royalty 
$25.00.) 


SPIDER ISLAND 
By Joseph Spalding 


An all-women mystery-drama which shows 
what happens when attractive Star Mayo 
inherits an abandoned lighthouse and is 
plunged into a series of horrible, hair- 
raising events when she comes to claim 


the place. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


YOUNG, WILLING AND ABLE 
By Ruth Lorac 


This gay new comedy is the story of what 
happens when lively son Jimmy decides 
to try high-pressure, modern advertising 
to save his father’s musical-instrument 
company from bankruptcy. 60c. (Budget 
Play. ) 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway. 
The Bishop accidentally gets mixed up 
in a serious hold-up and robbery. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


CRY HAVOC 
By Allan R. Kenward 


Hailed as a female Journey's End, this 
all-women play is the story of a group of 
nurses on Bataan with a spy in their 
midst. Compelling, hard-hitting theatre. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00.) 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
By Rose Warner 


A thoroughly modern and charming 
dramatization of Myrtle Reed’s best-loved 
novel which tells how a gracious little 
New England lady emerges from retire- 
ment to help a newspaperman regain his 
lost, sight. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


A WOMAN OF FIFTEEN 
By Alice Chadwicke 


Based on Lillian Day’s novel, The Young- 
est Profession, this gay comedy relates the 
story of Jane Lyons who, under Holly- 
wood influence, decides that her father is 
in love with his secretary. The resultant 
situations are laugh-provoking and merry. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead her 
into womanhood. Tenderly, humorously 
told, the story has universal appeal—a 


big hit! 75c. (Royalty, $50.00) ) 





UNCLE HARRY 
By Thomas Job 


Uncle Harry is the story of a man who 
commits a perfect crime. Connoisseurs 
of polite violence will find it all very 
gratifying. 75c. (Restricted in certain 
territories. ) 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 


they are. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


The 1944 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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“America’s Most Unusual College” 
eS 
Is Interested in the Individual Student 


FINE VIOLINS ARE NOT TURNED OUT IN MASS PRODUCTION. EDUCATIONAL 
REGIMENTATION DOES NOT DEVELOP LEADERS. 


















It is the individual touch in the 
training of lives as in the 
playing of great music 
that makes the 

difference. 












Bob Jones College, which stands without 
apology for the “old-time religion” and the A 
absolute authority of the Bible, has had 
an increase in enrollment of fifty per cent 
in the last two years. Voice, piano, violin, 
pipe organ, art, and speech are offered 
without additional cost above regular 
academic tuition. 





Bob Jones College offers a wide variety of courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees, and in the Graduate School of Religion courses leading 
to the Master of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees, and in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of Arts and the Master of Fine Arts 
degrees in music and speech. The Bob Jones College Academy affords splendid | 
opportunities for high school training especially valuable to young men soon to enter 
upon military service. | 


For detailed information write | 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 
BOB JONES COLLEGE CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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